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NOTICE 


In the files of the Marine Corps Association at 
the Headquarters of the Marine Corps the follow- 
ing numbers of the Marine Corps Gazette are 
missing : 


September, 1918. 
June, 1921. 
September, 1925. 


September, 1916. 
December, 1916. 
March, 1917. 


The Association will be pleased to receive any 
of the above-mentioned numbers of the Gazette 
which members may have in their possession and 
desire to contribute to the Association to com- 
plete the files. 

Communications regarding this subject are re- 
quested by the Editor, Marine Corps Gazette, 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 
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WILLIAM WARD BURROWS 
Commandant of the U. S. Marine Corps, 1798-1804 


As a part of the Forty-First Continental Congress 
of the National Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution the President General of that famous 
organization, heading the other members present on 
April 20, 1932, made a pilgrimage to the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, Virginia, for the purpose of 
laying a wreath upon the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

During this visit to Arlington the society also paid 
signal honor to the memory of an early commandant 
of the U. S. Marine Corps by placing a marker upon 
the grave of Lieutenant Colonel William Ward Bur- 
rows, Who was Commandant of the Marine Corps 
from 1798 to 1804. 

The committee charged with the duty of placing 
the marker upon the grave of Colonel Burrows was 
headed by Mrs. Amos A. Fries, Chairman, and she 
was assisted by the Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Member of Congress; Mrs. William H. Cudworth, 
Mrs. W. Z. Stuart, and Mrs. Edward C. Wallington. 

The Marine Corps was represented by Major Gen- 
eral Commandant, Major General B. H. Fuller, who 
delivered the principal address for the ceremony; a 
Marine Guard commanded by Captain George W. 
Spotts, U.S.M.C., and the Marine Band under the 
leadership of Bandmaster Taylor Branson. 

The ceremonies at the grave of Colonel Burrows 
were very impressive and appropriate. The state 
colors of each of the forty-eight states of the Union 
were paraded, each one being carried by a lady from 
the state represented. An invocation was delivered 
by the Chaplain General of the D. A. R., Mrs. William 
Rock Painter, after which the following remarks were 
made by the President General of the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, Mrs. 
Lowell Fletcher Hobart: 


“The National Society Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution are greatly honored in_ placing 
this marker on the grave of that worthy hero of 
1776—the first Commandant of the Marine Corps 
William Ward Burrows. This marker will be un- 
velled by Randolph Coyle the 4th, the son of an 
ofhcer of the Marine Corps and the grandson of 
our most honored Chaplain General, Mrs. Rhett 


Good.” 


The Major General Commandant then made the 
address which is given in full herewith, the markers 
and wreaths were placed upon the grave by Masters 
Randolph Coyle, 4th, and Lucian Greene, 3d, and the 


ceremony closed with the sounding of “Taps” by the 
second leader of the Marine Band, Arthur Whitcomb. 


KK Ss 2-6 


WILLIAM WARD BURROWS 


Daughters of the American Revolution: The 
American Marines deeply appreciate your placing this 
marker on the grave of William Ward Burrows for it 
not only distinguishes him as a Soldier of the Revo- 
lution, but serves to bring together the Marines of the 
Revolution and those of the New Corps that started 
under his able guidance in 1798. William Ward Bur- 
rows was not a Marine during the Revolution for he 
wore the uniform of the militia of South Carolina. 
After the revolution he adopted Philadelphia as his 
home. 

The first American Marines were those Colonials 
of Alexander Spotswood and William Gooch who 
served under Admiral Vernon at Cartagena and in 
Cuba, one of whose officers was Lawrence, the brother 
of George Washington. Next there was the Corps of 
Revolutionary Marines, their senior officer or com- 
mandant being Major Samuel Nicholas. Shortly after 
the successful conclusion of the Revolution, the Army 
and Navy, including Marines, were practically elimi- 
nated by national economy and other causes. Neces- 
sity soon rose, however, in the form of troubles with 
the Barbary States, England, and France. President 
Washington urged that a Navy be created. The 
frigates United States, Constellation, and Constitution 
were launched in 1797 and Marines served aboard 
them. A naval war came with France the following 
year. The Navy Department was created on April 30, 
1798, and an organization of Marines seemed 
imperative. 

Marines were already serving afloat and ashore 
when President John Adams approved legislation on 
July 11, 1798, that created an organization of them 
the present modern Marine Corps. On the following 
day the President signed the commission of William 
Ward Burrows as Major Commandant of this New 
Corps which was born during our first war under the 
Constitution. On a later date the President promoted 
him to Lieutenant Colonel Commandant. 

“A gentleman of accomplished mind and _ polished 
manner,” wrote Washington Irving of Colonel Bur- 
rows. “His virtue as a man procured him many warm, 
sincere, and affectionate friends,” reported a contem- 
poraneous newspaper, while “his services in nursing 
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the infant Corps over which he presided, so useful to 
our naval enterprises, ought to be particularly com- 
mended by a grateful country.” He instilled into the 
hearts and minds of the new Marines the traditions, 
and esprit de corps of the Marines of the Revolution. 
He was broad-minded, far-seeing, an organizer, an 
administrator, and an efficient officer. He was not 
only the leader of his own Corps, but a very energetic 
and pleasing factor in the civic, business, and social 
life of Philadelphia and Washington City. Among his 
many friends were George Washington, Alexander 
Hamilton, Robert Morris, the Pinckneys, John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson. 

When the National Capital moved from Philadel- 
phia to Washington in 1800, Colonel Burrows, his 
Headquarters, and Marine Band arrived in the Fed- 
eral City. Stopping for a few days in Georgetown, they 


soon pitched their tents on the hill now covered by 
the Naval Hospital. 

Colonel Burrows was the father of two daughters 
and one son, William, who was killed in action 
during the War of 1812 while commanding the U.S.S. 
Enterprise in an engagement with the Boxer. Sarah 
Burrows, the older daughter, was married to General 
James Thompson, who had been the first Paymaster 
of the Corps. Francis Harriet Burrows, the younger 
daughter, was married to John Nelson, Attorney Gen- 
eral in President Tyler's Cabinet. 

Resigning from the Corps on March 6, 1804, Col- 
onel Burrows died exactly one year later in Washing- 
ton. He was buried in the Presbyterian Cemetery of 
Georgetown. In 1892 his remains were moved to this 
sacred spot in the Arlington National Cemetery to 
sleep among the Nation’s sons. 





Bibliography on the Foreign Legion 


Readers of the Marine Corps Gazette who are inter- 
ested in the series on the Foreign Legion which appeared 
in the May and August issues of 1931, and which is 
concluded with this issue, may find the following 


bibliography of interest: 


Life in the Legion, Martyn, F. 

A Soldicr of the Legion, Bowe, J. 

The Bugle Sounds, COMMANDANT Z. PECHKOFF. 

A Royal Adventurer in the Foreign Legion, CAPTAIN 
AAGE. 

American Fighters in the Foreign Legion, ROCKWELL, 
PA: 

“L. M. 8046,” Kine, D. W. 

The Legion of the Damned, Dory. 

A Soldier of the Legion, MANNINGTON, G. 

A Soldier of the Legion, Morvae, E. 

Kelly of the Foreign Legion, KrELiy, R. 
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La Legion Etrangere, COMMANDANT P. LAMBERT. 

En Campagne avec la Legion Etrangere, COMMAN- 
DANT A. J. BRANDENBURG. 

La Legion Etrangere, Esrarses, G. T. 

La Victoire Franco-Espagnol dans le Rif, LAvRe, 
A. M. E. 

Tetes Brulees—Cing Ans e Legion, MANvE, G. R. 

Les Compagnies Montees du Sud, ORANAIS. 

Notre Vieille Legion, COMMANDANT H. PorRMEUR. 

Les Cafardeur, PRTRE, E. 

La Legion Etrangere au Maroc, COMMANDANT Z. 
PECHKOFF, 

C’Est Nous: La Legion, RLANDE, A. 

Le Premier Mysteriewv, REYBAZ, G. J. 

Livre D’Or de la Legion (Official History published 
by the Legion following its Centenary ). 

Le Legion Etrangere (Published monthly in Mar- 
seilles ). 
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The Making of a Legionnaire 


By COLONEL FRANK E. EVANS, U.S.M.C. 


He six regiments and 
special units of the 
French Foreign Legion 
total approximately 25,000 
today, an increase of about 
250 per cent over its pre-war 
organization. Unique in its 
score or more of varying na- 
tionalities, its flag, organiza- 
tion, discipline, uniform, 
customs and _ traditions, it 
has rounded out the cen- 
tenary mark of its glamorous 
service to stand out unchal- 
lenged as the most efficient 
expeditionary force in the 
world. The dove of peace 
finds no sanctuary or wel- 
come on its legendary bat- 
tle flags. 
Three of its five infantry regiments are stationed 
in Morocco, the cockpit of Africa, engaged in a re- 
lentless drive against the dissident Berber tribes that 
still defy the power of France and the Sultan in the 
High Atlas range. One of the five, recently organ- 
ized as a regiment in Indo-China, occasionally figures 
in despatches from that turbulent region. “A large 
part of its cavalry regiment is also in Morocco, oper- 
ating on the Saharan border, with frequent clashes 
against rebel tribes and fierce raiding parties. The 
mother regiment of the Legion is distributed through 
Algeria, on the Moroccan and Saharan borders, and 
in Syria. The balance of the cavalry regiment. is 
stationed in Tunisia. 


Veteran Legionnaires 


_ The Ist Infantry Regiment is unique in its strength 
of six battalions, while the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Regi- 
ments have the normal three-battalion formation. 
Two years ago the Ist totaled nine battalions, but 
the four that were on detached duty in Indo-China 
are NOW incorporated in the 5th. Of its six battalions, 
four are active units in Algeria, one in Syria, and 
the depot battalion is at the regimental headquarters 
of Sidi-bel-Abbes, in the rich province of Oran. This 
disproportionate strength is further emphasized in a 
study of the Sth, or Depot Battalion, which com- 
prises six companies. Their functions are those of 
passage, or casual; recruit instruction; overhead; 
guard, and for the instruction of non-commissioned 
cadres. The company totals have at times ranged as 
high as 2,500 effectives. One meets these apparent 
anomalies frequently in the Legion, for they are 
typical of its elastic formation. ' 

The three Moroccan regiments have their respec- 
tive headquarters at Meknes, Fez, and Marrakech. 
Vhe Indo-China regiment, formed by the groupment 
of former battalions of the Ist, has its headquarters 
at Son Tay. 

Each of the Ist Infantry Regiments has, in addi- 
tion, a mounted company and a pioneer company, 
with the exception of the 2nd, which has two mounted 
companies for the Saharan service. 


The Ist Cavalry Regiment, created in 1921 for 
service in Tunisia, formed its squadrons originally in 
Algeria from veterans who had seen service in Euro- 
pean cavalry units, notably Cossacks. Four of its 
eight squadrons are at the regimental headquarters 
of Sousse, near Tunis; the other four in Morocco. 
One of the latter squadrons has recently been motor- 
ized, and it is planned to motorize the remaining three 
to meet the demands of service in the Occidental 
Sahara region. 

It is worthy of note that the 3rd Infantry Regi- 
ment has inherited the title of the famous March 
Regiment of World War fame, and with it its glorious 
battle flags and the double fourragere. 


Recruitment 


It is eloquent of the fame of the Foreign Legion 
that it has not only grown to its present strength 
since the World War, but that in the past year the 
volume of applicants for service in it has far exceeded 
its needs. With a wealth of seasoned material march- 
ing to its colors, the Legion was even forced to place 
a strict limit on the Germans and Russians who, 
immediately after the World War, comprised more 
than 60 per cent of its strength. 

The Legion’s recruiting requirements are simplic- 
ity itself: Between the ages of 18 and 40, and physical 
fitness to meet its stern tasks. A foreigner’s state- 
ments as to date and place of birth, and former occu- 
pation, are accepted without question if he can sat- 
isfy the two main requirements. For the Frenchman 
who wishes service there are two alternatives: The 
temporary adoption of Swiss or Belgian nationality, 
or proof that he is not attempting to escape the pre- 
scribed French military service. A French citizen in 
either the reserve or territorials may enlist on proof 
of such service. Cne who has not performed his mili- 
tary service must produce authorization from the 
minister of war. 


Foreign Enlistments 


Foreigners enlisting in the Legion do so under 
the Titre Etranger, or foreign status. Frenchmen en- 
listing in it may come under this status, or under the 
Titre Francais, according to the circumstances of their 
enlistment. A foreigner may change to French status 
only on his express demand, and on compliance with 
the customary formalities of naturalization. He may, 
if he desires, retain his status of foreigner through 
any commissioned grade to which he may win. Prince 
Albert I, of Monaco, ended his career in the Legion 
as a colonel, but with no change in status. There are 
today officers of comparatively high rank in the 
Legion serving under that status. 

There is but one restriction imposed. An officer 
or man in the status of foreigner on the Legion's 
rolls can serve as such only in the Legion. 


A Five-Year Hitch 


Enlistment in the Legion is purely voluntary, and 
for a term of five years. [Every French city has its 
general recruiting office, but the bulk of the Legion's 
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The Canteen of the Legion 


recruits enlist on the borders, notably at Mayence and 
Metz, near the German border; at Dijon and Lyons, 
near the ; and at Grenoble, near the Italian 
frontier. Enlistments are also accepted at any gen- 
eral recruiting bureau in the French colonies. The 
general belief that a French consul can accept enlist- 
ments is wholly erroneous; all that he can do is to 
impart the needed information, and directions to re- 
port, at the applicant’s own expense, to a French 
recruiting office. 

There is no oath of allegiance to France upon 
enlistment, simply a written pledge of faithful service 
to the Legion, and obedience to its officers, and no 
forfeiture of original citizenship. The average re- 
cruit, enlisting in France, is routed to the Legion via 
Marseilles and Oran. If accepted for the cavalry he 
is sent direct from Marseilles to Tunisia. Fort St. 
Jean, in Marseilles, is the depot for the XIXth 
African Corps, with separate barracks for the Legion, 
but the recruit for the Legion is transferred a few 
days later to the Legion’s petit depot at Oran, at the 
Caserne Duriez, named in honor of Colonel Duriez, 
killed at the head of his regiment on the Aisne. The 
writer visited Caserne Duriez and there, as at Sidi- 
bel-Abbes, he was struck by its immaculate appear- 
ance, its excellent mess, and its general air of superb 


Swiss 


efficiency. 

Life in the Legion, for the great bulk of its re- 
cruits, begins in earnest at Sidi-bel-Abbes, forty kilo- 
meters to the south. Here he is a cog in a highly- 
geared machine, and is poured into the inescapable 
mould of the famous organization. 


Pay of the Legion 

A few days after his arrival in the Legion the 
recruit receives 500 frances of the enlistment bonus of 
1,400 franes, or $56; 500 franes three months later 
when he has finished his recruit training, and is certi- 
fied for general service, and the balance of 400 francs 
at the completion of his enlistment. On his annual 
furlough he may go to certain designated posts on 
the seacoast and live there without expense, while at 
the same time he may, as is often the case, perform 
outside work for compensation. 

It is one of the unwritten laws of the Legion that, 
when one man in a section has money, the section 
need have no immediate financial worries. It may be 
a remittance from home, or the payment of a bonus, 


and it is not infrequent that, among the outside 


sources of the legionnaire, there are some who, 
throughout their Legion service, receive a pension 
from a foreign government. While at Sidi-bel-Abbes 


the writer not only gained a clear impression that 
many legionnaires were receiving money from. var- 
ious outside sources—mainly remittances from their 
families—but one legionnaire was pointed out as 
having a balance of more than 100,000 franes at the 
local bank. 


Pay Tables of the Legion 
The basic monthly pay of the Legion, in franes, 
the present value of the frane being four cents, is 
shown in the following table: 


Algeria Morocco 


0): | eee 7.50 22.50 
Soldat 1 Cl. 10.50 25.50 
Caporal sce AOU 35.40 
Caporal Chef . ... 45.00 45.00 


In addition, the following is paid monthly, accord- 


ing to length of service, in yearly increments: 


(1-3 yrs.) (3-5 yrs.) (5-10 yrs.) (After 10 yrs.) 
Alg. Mor. Alg. Mor. Alg. Mor. Alg. Mor. 
Soldat. 86°63 660 93 88.50 121.50 103.50 142.50 
Soldat 1 Cl... 36 63 66 93 = 88.50 121.50 103.50 142.50 
Caporal . 60 81 105 126 126.00 153.00 141.00 168.00 
Caporal Chef 60 81 105 126 126.00 153.00 141.00 168.00 


Pay in Syria and Indo-China approximates that 
in Morocco. 

The monthly basic pay of the sous-officiers is as 
follows, being governed by length of service: 

Sergent, from 540 to 860 frances; sergent chef, from 
585 to 912 frances; adjudant, from 701 to 1,068 francs; 
adjudant chef, from 780 to 1,173 frances. In Morocco 
this pay is increased from 50 to 70 per cent, accord- 
ing to location. In addition, all sous-officiers are paid 
a small indemnity, ranging from 2 to 10 franes daily, 
depending on locality. There is another indemnity 
to married sous-officiers with children, which ranges 
from 600 franes yearly for one child to 920 franes for 
a maximum of four children, Still another indemnity 
of 75 frances per month is paid to all sous-officiers 
stationed in posts where the cost of living is high. 
Another indemnity, known as the lodging indemnity, 
is paid all married sous-officiers, which ranges between 
50 and 100 francs monthly. From the above figures 
it will be seen that the maximum pay of a private in 
the Legion is $6.60 per month, and that of its highest 
ranking non-commissioned officer, $103.33. 

A holder of the hard-won Medaille Militaire re- 
ceives 100 frances yearly. Other decorations entitle 
the holder to annual payments, ranging down to 60 
francs for the Merite Militaire Cherifien. These pay- 
ments are made semi-monthly. It is typical of the 
legionnaire’s high regard for his decoration that, if 
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The Laundry of the Legion 
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sentenced to cells, he affixes his decorations at a 
designated point outside the prison yard before he 
enters on his confinement. There they rest until his 
sentence is completed. 


Reenlistment and Retirement 


Reenlisting men may engage from two to five 
vears, and to a total of fifteen, if the decision is made 
prior to the expiration of an enlistment. Otherwise 
the reenlistment is for five years. Acceptance or re- 
fusal of reenlistment is subject only to the action of 
the regimental commander, except in the case of those 





A Mounted Company of the Legion 


serving in the French status. In that case, action lies 
with the regimental council. Should a man reenlist 
and avail himself of his three months’ furlough, his 
transportation is paid to any point in Europe and the 
furlough is taken on full pay. Upon reenlisting, a 
bonus of 1,200 franes is paid to soldiers and corporals, 
and at a higher rate to the higher ranking non-com- 
missioned officers. 

Retirement becomes effective at the end of fifteen 
years’ service and its pay is on the same scale that 
prevails in the French line regiments. In addition, 
a retired legionnaire in French territory, who has 
been invalided from the service, receives full hospital- 
ization service. Many find posts in the gendarmerie, 
customs service, tobacco sales depots, and in other 
governmental services, and are in demand for such 
employment, and for civilian positions in the colonies. 
Pensions won in a colonial campaign entitle the holder 
to increased retired pay. 


Training Methods 


Recruit instruction in the Legion is based on the 
sound principle that when the bleus, or recruits, have 
completed their intensive four months’ training they 
will be fit for service wherever the Legion needs them. 
With a heavy proportion that has seen prior service 
in a continental or other army, this task is naturally 
simplified. At the same time the diverse nationalities 
and the complications of language are factors that 
must be weighed. Many are of a mature age in com- 
parison with the American recruit. The Legion of- 
ficers, masters not only of their profession but of 
military psychology, meet this age factor by insistence 
on training methods that will develop suppleness. 

The training is progressive, beginning with a 
three-hour period before the African sun reaches its 
peak. Until the afternoon period of two and one-half 
hours, the men are not allowed to leave their barracks. 
Precision of movement by files and squads is stressed 
well beyond that demanded in the line regiments. 
There are classes of instruction in text books, lectures 
on the regulations and traditions of the famous corps, 
and many rigid inspections. One day weekly is spent 





on the rifle range, and once each week, usually at 2 


in the morning, the recruit sections swing out of 
barracks on a practice march. Kit inspection is held 
every Saturday. Reveille normally sounds at dawn, 
followed by coffee and bread, la soupe at 10.30, and 
messe at 4.30. Retreat comes at 8:45, roll call at 
9, and taps at 10 ends a crowded day. 

In addition to the regular meals, while on the 
march or building roads, casse-croute is served early. 
This comprises bread with either chocolate, sardines, 
or cheese, supplemented by coffee from the legion- 
naire’s bidon, or canteen, and is served during a 20- 
minute respite. These hours are not fixed, but gov- 
erned by local conditions, and taps averages between 
9 and 10 o'clock. 

One of the main bases of the Legion’s training 
methods is its development of precision and supple- 
ness at the expense of initiative. Initiative is left 
for service in the field to develop, and then to a re- 
markably high degree. Any sergeant, and many cor- 
porals, are capable of carrying on in action in com- 
mand when the officers have become casualties, and 
of carrying on to the full measure of the Legion’s high 
traditions. The legion reasons that mechanical per- 
fection is the goal of recruit training. That won, the 
recruit will face his first action without hesitation, 
and automatically perform the actions which kill, and 
which ward off the killer. Here again the lack of a 
common language complicates the task, and the re- 
lentless drill-masters see that the results of the train- 
ing are indelible, and its marks not easily effaced by 
strange environments and the fog of battle. When 
the recruit joins his unit in Morocco, Syria, Indo- 
China, or the Sahara, there may not be time to finish 
the task begun in Algeria. 

The rest of the task is the physical effort to flex 
old muscles and prepare the recruit for his inevitable 
hardships. The slogan of “March and shoot!” is car- 
ried to the point of fatigue. What, it may be asked, is 
the reaction of Legion recruit company, ranging from 
400 to 800 men, to this strenuous program. Its men 
are in an atmosphere of ceaseless action, with drafts 
moving out for Morocco, Indo-China, Syria, and the 
Sahara, in an exotic and colorful country, where the 
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Guard Inspection at Sidi-Bel-Abbes 
spirit of adventure is uppermost. Tired of the drab 
pleasures of a garrison town, and its exacting routine, 
they vie with each other to make an early draft. The 
true legionnaire is far happier in an outpost detach- 
ment than in garrison. 

Before going into action the Legion takes care that 
not only its non-commissioned officers, but its old 
soldiers, the vieux legionnaires, are prepared to fight 
intelligently, and to take over command if losses de- 
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plete their leaders. Every sergeant and corporal is 
made familiar with the plan of battle and, if possible, 
taken on reconnaissance of the terrain. Replacements 
are designated, down to and including the old soldiers 
of the sections, so that the chain of command will not 
be broken by the casualties higher up. This intelli- 
gent procedure, so often preached but little observed 
by the American service, has long proved its efficacy 
of clearing away the fog of battle, reducing confusion 
to a minimum, and winning objectives against the 
most stubborn resistance. The history of the Legion 
is full of battles and skirmishes, where its units have 
continued to function as a first-class fighting machine, 
led by its non-commissioned officers and_ soldiers, 
when all of its officers have become casualties. 
The Legion Famous Marchers 

The Legion is famed for its marching prowess. 
Recruits march first with rifles and side-arms only, 
covering 20 kilometers on their first practice march. 
Distance and equipment are gradually increased until 
the full kit of rifle, bayonet, ammunition, entrenching 


tools, two-days’ reserve ration, blanket and cooking 
gear, a total of 50 pounds, is carried on a march of 45 
kilometers in 10 hours, with the usual hourly and 


The average march rate is 48 
kilometers per hour. In contrast to the quick, springy 
120 steps to the minute of the line regiments, the 
Legion has a characteristically slower and longer 
pace approximating 100 steps to the minute. It not 


mess-time halts. 


only gets them over the ground with less fatigue, 
and more reserve power, but it is an exceptionally 


impressive and majestic stride on parade. Marching 
is almost wholly done in column of threes. 

When the Legion marches it is literally “sockless.” 
The legionnaire prefers the chausette Russe, a tri- 
angular piece of linen wrapped meticulously about 
their bare feet, with the uppers of the shoe well 
greased. Some, coached by the veterans, use Spanish 
absinthe if it is available. A powerful astringent as 
well as a potent beverage, it is admirable for harden- 
ing tender feet. At the end of each march non-commis- 
sioned officers inspect the feet, and an old treatment 
for blisters is followed. A needle with well-greased 
thread is passed through the blister, the protruding 
thread then cut at either end, and perfect drainage 
assured. 

Stories of the marching feats of the Legion would 
seem incredible were they not only a matter of intense 
Legion pride, but thoroughly substantiated. In one 
historic instance a relief column on a forced march, 
traveling in single file at night over a rough trail, 
covered 52 kilometers, or approximately 32 1-2 miles, 
in eight hours. Outside of towns, on route march, 
smoking is allowed and the tedium of the march re- 
lieved by swinging choruses in which Germans, 
Russians, Poles, Danes and other nationalities vie for 
Suglers take up the inspiriting “March of the 
Legion,” officers shout their encouragement, and the 
dead-beat men swing into their devouring pace. 
Discipline is freely relaxed on the march. The one con- 
cern is to get the man over the ground in the best 
possible condition. 


honors. 


Promotion in the Legion 
In addition to the recruit training an important 
factor in the equipment of the Legion for its duties is 
the stress laid upon training cadres, usually known as 


pelotons, for corporals and sergeants. The promising 
material segregated into them undergoes a highly in- 
tensive training in all the details requisite for the im- 
portant roles, for in the Legion the non- commissioned 
officers are given unusual responsibility and prestigs 
The candidate, or eleve, in the corporal peloton may 
win his green galon, or stripe, in five — but this 
presupposes former military service and <¢ L persistent 
ambition. The prescribed term in the sergeant peloton 
is three months. 

Naturally a corporal must win his spurs in that 
grade before he is eligible for detail to the sergeant 
peloton. With active service almost constant in the 
l.egion’s routine an excellent corporal’s chances are 
enhanced when his unit is sent into an active sector, 
but, unless he has the opporunity to distinguish him- 
self in action, it is no small achievement to win the 
gold stripes of a sergeant within an enlistment. The 
opportunities for promotion to commissioned rank are 


covered under another heading. 
Organization 
The formation of the regiment in the Legion 
closely approximates that of the French line regi- 
ment, but in Morocco, its most active sector, the 


Legion conforms to certain modifications adopted to 
the demands of Moroccan service. Many Legionnaires 
are detached for with the native regiments 
and other units. In action, others must be left behind 
with the mules, so that a Legion unit rare! 
into battle with more than 75 per cent of its combat 
strength. There is no brigade in the Legion. 

The normal regimental formation is that of three 


service 


goes 


battalions, a pioneer company and a mounted com- 
pany. The 2nd Regiment, with its Sahara terrain, 
has two mounted companies. The battalion com- 


prises three rifle, or fusilier companies, one machine 
gun, or mitrailleuse company, and an independent, or 
hors rang section. This section is charged with sup- 
plies, munitions, train and sanitary duties. The full 
effective battalion strength averages 700 men and 135 
mules. The rifle company, ranging from 150 to 190 
men, has four combat sections. Each section is made 
up of three combat groups. One is the automatic- 
rifle group. The other two are the riflemen or gren- 
adier-voltigeur groups. In the two latter is an extra 
corporal armed with the V. B. and in action three or 
four V. B.’s are employed as a unit, for experience 
has proved that while the fire of a single V. B. is 
comparatively ineffective, a groupment of three or four 
produces highly effective results on its target. Be- 
cause of insistent demands of other units for legion- 
naires, and other unavoidable demands, the company, 
section and group strengths as laid down in tables 
of organization cannot be realized. In the Moroccan 
actions the Legion regiments often employ not more 
than three sections of 25 men each on the firing line. 
The same reduction in strength applies to the machine 
gun company with its prescribed strength of 175 men 
and 75 mules. In Morocco this company is armed 
with 8 guns, its 4 reserve pieces being usually far 
in the rear. The pioneer companies, in addition to 
their Legion duties, are frequently on detached service 


on public works projects, receiving adequate addi- 
tional pay for this civil employment, 
The first mounted company in the French Army 


was organized in the Foreign Legion by Colonel de 
Negrier in 1881, followed soon by the Zouaves and 
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Tirailleurs. Today the five mounted companies of 
the Legion, one of them recently motorized, operat- 
ing on the Morocean-Algerian frontier, have no coun- 
terpart in the French Army. Back in the early days 
of the French occupation of Africa, General Bugeaud 
had employed mounted detachments with effective 
results. Each of the mounted companies has two 
men to a mule, the men alternately riding and walk- 
ing for one hour. In this fashion they have covered 
between 7O and 80 kilometers in a forced march of 
20 hours, over terrain where water supplies were 
many kilometers apart. On a march they are equip- 
ped with 8 days’ ration for each man and 6 days’ 
forage for each mule. Each man carries a reserve 
supply of two bidons of two litres. Tentage, mess 
gear, reserve ammunition, extra clothing and mule- 
cleaning equipment are also carried. 

The mounted company comprises four sections, 
one being an automatic rifle section, with a_ total 
strength of 262. In line, the section may form with 
one rank on foot and the mounted men at five meters 
distance. In column, the men on foot march along- 
side the mounted men, at the head of each mule. No 
rigid formations are prescribed on the march. Arms 
are carried en bandouliere, crossed behind the right 
shoulder. The normal rate of march is 5% kilometers 
per hour, in an emergency at 7 kilometers for 3 to 4 
consecutive hours, the rates conforming to weather, 
terrain and mission. There are hourly halts of 1 to 5 
minutes, with a change of mounts, and at the end 
of 3 hours a 20-minute halt. Security is provided 
by patrols of native horsemen, if the latter are present. 
Marches of 97 kilometers in 30 hours have been re- 
corded. Under Lyautey the mounted companies were 
employed in action as support of such mobile elements 
as the Spahis, to afford security and confidence, and 
to assure the holding of successes gained. Lightly 
equipped, they proved excellent troops for explora- 
tion, reconnaissance and pursuit. As a support they 
had the qualities of resistance and fire power. In 
isolated action, dismounted, one section is charged 
with the care of the animals, while the other three 
give action. Thus disposed, the mounted company is 
an infantry column of 120 rifles, supported by an auto- 
matic rifle section, and having a reserve of men and 
mules. In addition to the rifles and automatic rifles, 
each mounted company has two machine guns. They 
have proved their worth in forced marches to the 
relief of beleaguered units, and in the patrol of the 
Sud-Oranese region and in furnishing convoys for the 
Sahara. 

The Legion’s Arms 

While the 1916 Lebel model of rifle is in general 
use in the Legion, the Moroccan regiments are equip- 
ped with the old 1886 model which holds eight cart- 
ridges in the wooden bole under the barrel. In the 
1916 model the eight rounds load through the breech 
individually, and not by clips. The great expense of 
equipping France’s army entirely with the latest 
model has kept the 1886 model in use but, despite its 
age, it is an extremely serviceable rifle. 

The Lebel carbine, model 1916, is carried by the 
four helpers, or pourvoyers, in each riflemen group, 
firing clips of five rounds, while the automatic rifle- 
man of the group is armed with an automatic pistol 
of the Ruby or Star type. 

The Legion’s automatic rifle at the beginning of 
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Types of Legionnaires 


the Riff campaign was the Danish Madsen, since sup- 
planted by the Chatellerault, a weapon of superlative 
qualities, firing 25-round clips. A new attachment to 
the Chattelerault permits it to be fired either at slow 
automatic speed or at an accelerated rate of fire. Its 
caliber is smaller than that of the Hotchkiss machine 
gun of the Legion, being about 6.9. 

The rifle grenade in use is the V. B. (Viven- 
Bessieres), and the grenadier is armed with the 1886 
Lebel rifle. The trench mortar, 75 mm., with a 37 
mm. cartridge, is the J. D., familiarly known by the 
abbreviation of the inventor’s initials. The Legion 
also employs the 37 mm. gun, but not on Moroccan 
service with the infantry units. The armored cars of 
the motorized cavalry squadron in Morocco carry the 
37 mm. gun in a turret in each of its armored Panhard 
cars. 

Equipment 

A striking feature of the Legion’s equipment is its 
knapsack, built about a wooden frame, with subdi- 
visions for each article. The following must be ac- 
counted for at all inspections: Two khaki and one 
cotton (police) uniform, two shirts, one underdrawers, 
one pair of socks, two handkerchiefs, two towels, one 
bar of yellow soap, one clothes brush, one shoe brush, 
one rifle brush, spoon, fork, tin dish, tin cup, sewing 
kit, pair of new shoes, and two musettes. The shoes 
are fastened to the outside of the pack, and over them 
the blanket, inside a shelter tent half, is strapped. At 
the sides are also strapped each man’s share of tent 
pegs, and a section of collapsible tent pole. The first- 
aid packet is carried in the coat pockets. An ax, 
shovel, pick, saw and kitchen utensils are distributed 
throughout the section. The bidon, or water bottle, 
with a two-quart capacity, and the musette complete 
the equipment carried on the person. Frequently, in 
place of the knapsack, a blanket roll is carried, or the 
shelter tent half which is carried like a sack over the 
neck and passed under the arms. 


Uniform 


The Legion, like all other military units, has been 
forced by the dictates of modern warfare to abandon 
much of its former colorful dress, but, alone of French 
units, it has clung tenaciously to the kepi that was so 
characteristic of the soldiers serving Madame de la 
Republique. This rakish headgear and its traditional 
navy blue ceinture, or twelve-foot woolen sash, are 
the striking items of its present uniform. For the 
greater part of the year the Legion is garbed in ex- 
cellent khaki, but kepi and ceinture rob the khaki of 
its somber coloring. The kepi is a dark, almost black, 
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blue and red, with a flat black visor. In the hands of 
the legionnaire, however, the issue visor rapidly as- 
sumes a slope, and is worn at a uniformly rakish tilt 
to the left. Above the visor is the device of the 
Legion with the regimental number in the center of 
the flaming seven-branched grenade. The kepi is the 
exact replica of the French kepi as worn in the Franco- 
Prussian War, and is strongly reminiscent of the 
forage cap of the Marines at the time of the Spanish- 
American War. 

When drafts leave Algeria for other fronts, pith 
helmets are issued. Just as regularly they are lost, 
used as footballs, or otherwise casually expended, and 
the legionnaire reappears in the kepi to which he is 
fanatically devoted. In the field it is covered by a 
khaki-colored couvre-kepi, with a small oval opening 
to reveal the device and regimental number. The one 
other piece of headgear is the bonnet de police, an 
overseas cap, worn on fatigue duty and in travel, but 
not on Moroccan service. 

The tunic of the Legion, both khaki and olive drab, 
has a standing double collar, with a smart khaki- 
colored cravat, worn like a stock. On the lapel of 
the collar, in a diamond-shaped tab fastened under- 
neath by hooks, the corps device and regimental 
number are worn, edged with green piping. The brass 
buttons of the tunic are semi-belled in shape, with 
Legion Etrangere in boldly raised letters. In the 
cavalry regiment the buttons are silver. The chev- 
rons, or galons, of the soldier first-class, corporal and 
corporal-chef are dark green, and those of the higher 
ratings are of gold lace. 

The twelve-foot navy blue woolen ceinture, or 
sash, is worn about the waist, evenly folded. At its 
last winding turn it is lightly reversed in the back 
and ends on the right side in a diagonal fold. Cen- 
tered about the sash is a fair leather belt. Men on 
guard or patrol duty wear fair leather cross belts, 
crossing at the back, to support the cartridge pouch 
and bayonet. The blue sash not only breaks the 
monotony of the uniform but is an admirable ab- 
dominal brace, and an invaluable aid in warding off 
intestinal troubles in countries where the blazing heat 
of the day is followed by frigid night. 

The legionnaire wears breeches, olive-drab wrap 
puttees and black hobnail shoes. The black shoe not 
only harmonizes better with his olive-drab uniform 
than does our tan shoe with winterfield or blue, but 
looks extremely well with khaki, and has the added 
advantage of absolutely uniform coloring. In reality, 
tan shoes are issued, but they rapidly become black 
by daily use of the issue grease. No polish is used, 
but the grease not only blackens but keeps the shoes 
lustrous. 

The officers of the Legion, when not in khaki, wear 
a cloth uniform that is practically identical in color 
with our winterfield. In garrison they almost invari- 
ably wear slacks instead of breeches. The cap is the 
regulation cap of the French Army, with a_ black 
body and scarlet top. Their collar devices are worked 
in gold lace and scarlet, and their sleeve rank marks 
are in thin stripes of gold lace. White uniforms are 
worn for dress in summer when in a city garrison. 

The Legion has one additional uniform for police 
duties, a grayish-white cotton one known as _ the 
bourgeron, with a loose-fitting tunic and slacks. It 
is characteristic of the Legion that this police uni- 
form, which soon becomes white from washing, is 


smart in appearance with its belted tunic and in strik- 
ing contrast to our unmilitary dungarees. In the field 
the Legion is not particular in its dress, but in gar- 
rison it is meticulous. For gala davs and ceremonies 
the traditional green and red epaulette has recently 
been restored, in keeping with the marked tendency 
of the French Army to return to its former colorful 
dress. 

Two time-honored institutions of the Legion are 
its astiquage and paquetage, details that have played 
a stellar part in the traditional smartness of the corps. 
Astiquage is the all-embracing term that covers the 
polishing of buttons, leathers and buckles, of rifle 
the “shine and polish” of a legionnaire’s 
equipment. Proficiency in this art is insisted on from 
the day a recruit joins, a prerequisite for liberty or 
inspection. Paquetage is the term applied to the art 
of making up the clothing that is carried in the pack, 
and which is daily susceptible of inspection. It is 
made by folding all articles of clothing into squares 
of an identical size, which are stowed in the pack in 
prescribed order. \Vhen not in the pack the paquetage 
is placed in its prescribed order on a shelf above each 
legionnaire’s bunk. Hooks underneath the shelf 
carry the water bottles, belts, bayonets and musettes. 

The average section room is approximately 75 by 
20 feet in dimensions, with windows at each end and 
doors in the middle. The bunk may be of iron frame, 
or again of three wooden planks laid on an iron trestle, 
with a straw mattress, sheets and brown blanket. In 
the middle of the room, between the doors leading into 
other section rooms, are the rifle racks. Between the 
racks and the end windows, on either side, is a plain 
table, with benches, to serve for mess, reading and 
writing purposes. Mess is served here by men de- 
tailed for the duty who carry it in on wooden trays. 
A corporal is responsible for each room, known in 
the legion’s distinctive argot as the cabo or chef de 
chambre. At night there are no lights in the rooms, 
save possibly that of a small kerosene lamp. 


stocks 


Inspections 


A formal inspection of a command of the Legion 
is invested with ceremony, for the Legion fittingly 
places much store on ceremonial touches. At Sidi- 
bel-Abbes, for example, a garrison of 3,000 men is 
paraded on three sides of the great barracks square, 
with the famous band in the center. In advance of 
the band, and facing the grilled gates, is the colonel, 
mounted. The inspecting general arrives with his 
escort of crimson-cloaked Spahis and the colonel, with 
sword drawn, advances a few paces. 

The adjudant-major trumpets the command “Garde 
a vous!” and the command stiffens to attention. 
“Baionettes aux canons!” and the long bayonets leap 
to place. The colonel brings his command to the 
picturesque “present arms” of the French service and 
the bugles of the band’s clique of 90 pieces flash into 
view and sound “Au drapeau!” with the command 
immobile until the last note. The detailed inspection 
follows and then the command marches out to its 
parade grounds for maneuvers. 

Discipline . 

Vo write with clarity of the discipline of the 
Legion is a difficult task. Its fabric is unique, and 
a remarkable esprit and mastery of human pyschology 


are its bases. It may sound paradoxical to call it 
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ironbound and curiously flexible, but it ranges curi- 
ously between these distant poles. 
officer of an American unit who applied his methods 
to a Legion unit, or the Legion methods to his own 
unit, would speedily find himself in deep water. It 
is obvious that, in a corps of mixed nationalities, of 
men without a country, a peculiar form of discipline 
must apply. 

Officers and men who have served in the legion 
are the best fitted to describe it, and the following 
statements are culled from their writings and from 
conversations with them. The officers do not address 
their men by sentiment of duty, or fear of punish- 
ment, but by pride and an amour propre in the Legion. 
There is an ensemble of tradition, a law of pride, a 
secret agreement in the relations between men and 
officers. Through its curious and almost mystical 
workings a company of diverse nationalities, and of 
traditional enmities in many cases, is so welded that 
in the space of weeks this unique and baffling ma- 
terial is metamorphosed into a compact unit that is 
constantly repeating, with a fierce pride: “In the 





Marching Through Oran 


Legion we do this—we do that—it is the custom of 
the Legion!” An officer, by his fashion of speaking, 
the sound of his voice, denotes that he is their chief. 
Back of this lies his intimate knowledge of the lan- 
guages, the races, the py schology of his men. It is 
never the “5th Battalion” or the “3rd Battalion,” but 
the “Battalion Maier,” or the “Battalion Sampigny. 

Great stress is laid on the flexibility of the Legion’s 
discipline, a flexibility adapted to the unique mixture 
of the Legion. At times it is sharp and heavy, at 
times strikingly paternal. It is both more rigorous 
and more generous than that of the French line regi- 
ments; it is both strong and impersonal. It is de- 
signed to fit not only many nationalities but, in the 
main, recruits who are usually more mature, of formed 
character, and not so pliable as the young recruit of 
the line. Much of its application, despite its imper- 
sonal nature, depends on circumstances and the char- 
acters of the offenders. It accommodates itself, more- 
over, to the peculiar spirit of the men, at times rude, 
at other times of a paternal nature rarely met outside 
of the Legion. Such offenses as a dirty rifle, dust 
under the bunk, soiled clothes at inspection, are in- 
variably met with a heavy hand. Yet a legionnaire 
may do something his cups or in the grip of the 
dread cafard, that loneliness bred of his service, that 
is infinitely more serious, and meet with a light pun- 
ishment. 

An extremely interesting phase is the tolerance 
of the Legion towards drinking. Drinking in the 
Legion, however, is not the serious pastime that it 


The commanding 


was in the pre-war days. The ban on absinthe, and 
the remarkable cheapness of beer and light wines, has 
had much to do with the comparative decline. Since 
its formation it has been a tradition of the Legion 
to drink sincerely and religiously. Moralists who 
would be shocked by the average legionnaire’s thirst 
and capacity should bear in mind that the Legion 
harbors, as does no other military unit, men who are 
expatriates, of little or no home ties, desirous of for- 
getting a hard or tragic past. To them wine brings 
illusions, gaiety, a rosy future, dreams of battles and 
decorations, the ‘forgetfulness of a peopled solitude.” 
The typical old legionnaire is still a fervent lover 
of the “divine pinard.” 

Yet, with all of its comparative prevalence, those 
best fitted to judge hold, without dissension, that 
neither the service nor real discipline has suffered 
through the tolerance towards drinking that obtains 
in the Legion. Pay day in the Legion is a semi- 
monthly affair and is usually accompanied by brief 
explosions that shatter the calm, impassive exterior 
that early impresses an observer of the Legion. An 
accepted part of the routine in a Legion garrison town 
is the practice march that follows the next morning, a 
gruelling hike that brings the unhappy legionnaire 
back to barracks chastened in spirit and body. 

The attitude of the Legion officer to a man under 
the influence of liquor is worthy of note. Should he 
encounter one of his men in this condition, he liter- 
ally does not see him and exerts no control over him 
under ordinary circumstances. That he leaves to his 
patrols or non-commissioned officers. 

Cne factor that makes for control of this problem, 
if it can be classed as such, is the iron-clad rule 
that men must return to barracks by a fixed hour. 
This is so ingrained that a legionnaire, out on pass, 
who has imbibed bravely but not wisely, retains the 
instinct of a homing pigeon. No matter what his 
condition, the sight of the barracks gates has a magical 
effect. The entrance is a dramatic moment, fraught 
with decision. The inebriated legionnaire, after a 
devious approach in the course of which he has sum- 
moned all the lore of his service he has met an 
officer or patrol, sets his course, and passes through 
the gate with eyes fixed straight ahead. Once inside 
he may collapse and spend the night in the guard 
house, but if he is not late and ready for duty at 
reveille, he has nothing to answer for. It is axio- 
matic that when the Legion has its pay day no 
patrols of any other organization are on duty that 
night. A legionnaire will surrender to no_ patrol 
but his own. In the field, or at an advanced post, 
drunkenness is classed as a serious offense. 

On the eve of going into line an extra wine ration 
is issued, and the non-commissioned officers join the 
officers’ mess for an aperitif. When an officer returns 
to his unit after extended leave his non-commissioned 
officers call on him formally to share drink and food 
with him. This custom obtains on certain designated 
holidays. During the Riff campaign, while General 
Poeymirau was in command in Morocco, it was his 
custom, when troops were out of line and quartered 
in a city for rest and recreation, to visit the cafes 
where the officers of the various units gathered, each 
to its own cafe, and drink to their health in champagne. 

Sergeants never drink with the men in their sec- 
tions except on rare occasions. 
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The punishments awarded for offenses are, on the 
whole, very much the same as in the American ser- 


vice, and are rigidly laid down in regulations. Non- 
commissioned officers, within certain limits, may 


award punishments, but if an officer is present with 
the unit the award must meet with his approval to 
become effective. This same scale, carefully regu- 
lated, extends up to the disciplinary powers of the 
colonel of a regiment. The average offense is pun- 
ished by restriction, or consigne, prison, or cells. 
When sentenced to prison the culprit is locked up at 
night and during the day confronts an extremely 
crowded routine of drills, police duties, and, at times, 
carrying a sack of sand on his back in a long drill. 
A captain or commandant may not inflict the penalty 
of cells. A colonel may award a maximum of 15 days 
in prison, of which 8 are in cells, and a general officer 
a maximum of 60 days, of which 15 are in cells. Not 
more than four consecutive days at a time in cells 
may be awarded. While in cells the prisoner receives 
coffee in the morning, one full meal with meat, and 
one meatless meal. 

When the offense is a particularly heinous one, 
such as murder, a conseil de guerre has power to send 
the guilty man to hard labor in French Guiana, the 
famous “dry guillotine” of that penal colony. When a 
man is guilty of continued and aggravated misconduct 

a nine-minute egg—a conseil de regiment may 
sentence him to six months at Colomb-Bechar upon 
approval of a general officer. Here the disciplinary 
section carries out the sentence of hard labor and, if 
at the end of that period the man’s conduct has been 
uniformly satisfactory, he is returned to duty. Deser- 
tion may be punished without recourse to a formal 
trial if not aggravated. Old forms of punishment that 
were once in vogue throughout the French service 
have been legislated out of existence. Capital punish- 
ment is provided by the military code, but is rarely 
inflicted. 

At this point it would be well to scotch the wholly 
unjust and too prevalent idea of brutality and corporal 
punishment in the Foreign Legion as fostered by sen- 
sational fiction and screen stories. Should an officer 
lay hands on a legionnaire except in the most extreme 
case he would be summarily broken. The man himself 
would be brought before a conseil de guerre to estab- 
lish his blame, if any, and if acquitted he would be 
automatically transferred to another command. There 
is no capital punishment or drumhead court-martial 
in the Legion. The writer was in error in his article, 
“They Know How to Die,” in the May number of the 
Gazette, in the statement that an American deserter 
from the Legion in Syria was condemned to death. 
The sentence of eight years’ hard labor was a just one, 
for France was then at war and the deserting party 
fired upon a pursuing patrol. It is worthy of note that 
the man in question has since returned to Africa to 
seek reinstatement in the Legion. Loot, commonly re- 
garded as an inalienable right of the Legion, is sternly 
and summarily punished. 

In an analysis of the Legion’s unique discipline, 
a baffling and complex subject, the writer cannot con- 
ceive of any better expression of that phase than to 
give the terse summary of General Rollet, and that of 
a veteran of the Legion who served in its ranks while 
his father was a commissioned officer n the French 
Army. While coming to the defense of the sous-offi- 
ciers of the Legion who have been maligned, it must 


be recognized that their power has often been abused 
by individuals. As General Rollet has expressed it: 
“We are hard, but we are just!” The veteran expressed 
it to the writer in these terms: “From my point of 
view the way the legionnaires are made is due to two 
things: The two absolutely different forms of disci- 
pline a man finds when he enlists. The first one is the 
discipline of the sous-officiers, principally German, 
harsh, brutal, and not always just. The second one, 
the one of the officer, severe, but nearly always 
paternal. These two ways of commanding a man make 
the legionnaire accept the discipline of the sous- 
officiers like the bad side of life, but they feel that if 
they are in need, like a priest, the officer will be ready 
to listen to them and perhaps punish them like the 
priest does but, at the same time, absolve them. That 
is the opinion of a man who served himself many 
years as a private in the Legion, and may not be the 
general point of view.” 


The Prestige of the Non-Commissioned Officers 


An important factor in discipline is the power and 
prestige accorded to the sous-officiers, or the higher 
ranking non-commissioned officers of the Legion. Not 
only a corporal, but any private assigned to duty as a 
recruit instructor, rates and receives a salute. A cor- 
poral has the right to assign two days’ consigne, or 
restriction ; a sergeant four days’ consigne or two days’ 
salle de police, confinement in the guard house, subject 
to an officer’s final approval. The sous-officiers, namely 
the adjudant-chef, adjudant, and sergent, are the 
Legion’s backbone, and their prestige is upheld in 
striking fashion. There is little outward difference in 
their uniform and that of a commissioned officer, and 
above the grade of sergeant they wear the Sam 
Browne belt. Their kepi is the same, except for certain 
differences in the rank stripe. Each grade of the sous- 
officiers has a separate mess-room, with wine and 
flowers on the table, and the mess has its separate 
cooks, barmen, waiters, and orderlies. They do not 
sleep in the section rooms with the men, and have a 
separate library. 

The average sous-officier is far from the burly, 
brutal, domineering Prussian type of sensational 
fiction and screen plays. He is keen, hard, intelligent, 
skillful with his hands, a born and trained leader, 
intrepid, of outstanding competency in the field and 
on the march, and a strict disciplinarian in barracks. 
He is the finished product of one of the eleve pelotons 
to which only those corporals who through their 
capacity in French, prior military service, taste for 
leadership and ambition for promotion are assigned 
for higher training, after having completed the course 
in a corporal’s peloton. The records of the Legion will 
tell you that at Taza, at the outbreak of the Riff re- 
bellion in 1921, of 176 who fell in action in one regi- 
ment, 30 were sous-officiers. It is no mean feat for a 
man to win his sergeantcy in the Legion in one enlist- 
ment, and there is no sergeant in the Legion without 
the professional competency to lead a section into 
action. As part of his qualification he must pass an 
examination to prove that competency. 

Officers of the Legion 

The officers of the Legion come from various 
sources within and without its ranks. Some of its most 
famous ones began their careers as legionnaires. 
Others had won their spurs in some foreign army 
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before joining its ranks. Many have graduated from 
the Legion to lead brigades or divisions, or to win the 
prized baton of a field marshal, or to rule the country 
of their birth. Cthers have come direct to it as grad- 
uates of St. Cyr, eager for the prestige and field 
service in which the legion excels. Still others, who 
had won their galons in the Legion have been sent to 
the Non-Commissioned Officers’ School at St. 
Maixent, to return as second lieutenants. Others have 
been promoted directly from the ranks for gallantry 
in action. 

Today, with a few exceptions, the field officers and 
senior captains are French. Notable among the ex- 
ceptions is Captain Aage, a Prince of Denmark, who 
resigned from his Guards Kegiment to enter the 
Legion as a captain, a rare privilege granted to a 
member of royalty, and who has since achieved an 
enviable reputation in the Legion. There is but one 
American of the forty-odd in the Legion, who holds 
commissioned rank, Captain Edgar G. Hamilton, who 
joined the Legion during the World War, served on 
detached aviation service, and returned to his com- 
mand at the end of the war in his rank of second lieu- 
tenant. Officers from other units in France seek duty 
with the Legion in Morocco, preferring that corps in 
which to perform the thirty-months’ “stage” that is 
now requisite as a tour of foreign service. The true 
legionnaire, however, who has kept alive its traditions, 
and colored it with his intimate knowledge of its men 
and its service, rarely leaves it until he is retired from 
active service. Typical of this splendid class is General 
Rollet, the Grand Old Man of the Legion, recently 
promoted to the post of inspector general of the 
Legion, and the first general officer to wear its unt- 
form. General Rollet commanded the Legion in 
France in 1917-1918 and steadfastly declined to leave 
it for speedier promotion. A small man in stature, 
straight as a lance, with spade-like beard and piercing 
blue eyes, he is the idol of the Legion. 

It is evident that to hold command in the Legion 
as one of its officers, and not for a “stage.”” one must 
be of proven ability at St. Cyr, the West Point of 
France; a graduate of St. Maixent, or to win distine- 
tion in its battles. No weakling or mediocre leader 
could survive its constant field service, measure up to 
its high standards, or command its hard-bitten 
legionnaires. 

To command in the Legion is a task that demands, 
in addition to other attributes, a sort of mysticism. It 
is to receive unsolicited, and to guard, the secrets of 
men who have been hurt in life, sensitive, proud and 
stormy in their moods. It is a task that calls for tact 
and clear judgment. An officer of the Legion is in the 
midst of men of whom many have been keen profes- 
sional soldiers, quick and unerring in their judgment 
of him. More camaraderie exists in its ranks than in 
the line regiments since there are more dangers to be 
shared, more hardships to be faced, and these in turn 
engender a closer bond. It is significant that officers 
invariably tutoyer their men in their daily speech, 
using the second person singular, the most intimate 
form of French conversation, In return for this pater- 
nal attitude the officers receive devotion and not servi- 
tude. And when imminent danger faces officer or man 
in the Legion the unique call of “A moi la Legion!” 
never fails of response. 

Singularities endear the officers to their men. If 
their chief is an expert with small arms, has an in- 
finite capacity of absorbing liquor without showing it, 
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is of the beau sabreur type, skilled beyond his fellow 
officers in any respect, has won special distinction in 
battle, is gifted as a musician or artist, comes of dis- 
tinguished lineage, is especially immaculate of dress, 
any such outstanding attribute is magnified in their 
eyes. Above all he must have an intimate knowledge 
of his profession, and be possessed of the type of brav- 
ery that is the smiling, plumed type. 

The relations between officers and men are fea- 
tured by certain points distinctive of the Legion, and 
illuminating in a study of the fine art to which the 
Legion has developed its unique code. While the 
legionnaire prides himself on the dramatic finesse of 
his salute, it is invariably returned in a strikingly 
casual and informal manner. It is as though the officers 
sense that the unerring precision of that salute is best 
returned, not by its duplication, but by a simple 
gesture of friendly courtesy. A company of hard-bitten 
legionnaires would be inexpressibly shocked and out- 
raged if an American officer should temporarily 
assume command and carry out rifle inspection. To 
that company the action of abruptly snatching a rifle 
from a man’s hands, twirling it about in swift inspec- 
tion from butt to muzzle, and then literally hurling it 
back, would be the equivalent of laying on hands, an 
unforgivable and mutiny-breeding act to which no 
legionnaire would submit. Inspection of arms in the 
Legion is not a prescribed drill. The man, at the casual 
request of his officer, simply hands his piece to him. 
At the end of its inspection it is as casually returned. 


Officer Sources 


The French officers of the Legion are drawn from 
five sources. Officers of infantry units may join 
through promotion or transfer. Graduates of St. Cyr 
may join as second lieutenants, or of the Non-Com- 
missioned Officers School at St. Maixent may join as 
lieutenants. Some of the latter have served in the 
legion and have been sent to St. Maixent to win their 
commissions. Adjudant chefs of the Legion, whose 
grade implies at least ten years’ service with its colors, 
may be appointed direct as second lieutenants. Non- 
commissioned officers serving in the French status, 
and promoted for gallantry in action, may join as sec- 
ond lieutenants without the formality of completing 
the St. Maixent course. 

Foreign officers in the Legion, retaining their 
status as foreigners, come from four sources. First are 
those who, holding a commission in their country of 
origin, and recommended through proper channels by 
their respective governments, secure the privilege of 
joining the Legion as officers of foreign status, but not 
at a higher rank. Second are the sous-officiers of the 
Legion, serving in the foreign status, who, after 
admittance to and graduation from St. Maixent, return 
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A Camp in Algeria 


to the Legion in their foreign status. Third are the 
sous-officiers who have been promoted for gallantry in 
action. Finally there are the French officers of all corps 
who, having resigned from the service, secure from 
the President of France the privilege of serving in the 
Legion in the status of foreigner and in their former 
grade. 

All officers of foreign status must perform a pro- 
bationary term of six months’ satisfactory service be- 
fore final acceptance. An officer in this status cannot 
be transferred to any other organization. Officers with 
the French status have this privilege, but few avail 
themselves of it, while many have known no other 
service than that of the Legion. The normal avenue 
of promotion for a foreigner is up from its ranks, 
either through gallantry in action or after a course at 
St. Maixent. The French officers of the Legion, or 
those who have changed from their original foreign to 
a French status, are on the same footing as infantry 
officers of the Metropolitan Army with respect to 
advancement. 


In the Field 


In making a protracted march, or in the field, the 
legion lives under canvas, employing for its shelter 
the familiar pup tent. The Sibley tent is used only 
where littlke movement is made. The procedure of 
making camp with the Sibleys is interesting in its 
methodical procedure. Half an hour before reaching 
its camp objective for the night a detail moves out 
ahead of the column to outline the trace of the camp. 
On the arrival of the column the liaison agents direct 
units to their respective sectors, and the companies 
march in single file along the front assigned. When 
halted they are spaced equi-distant from each other, 
and each sixth file holds aloft his bayonet and then 
drives it into the ground to indicate the location of 
each tent. The floor of beaten earth is raised six inches 
above the surrounding terrain, and a trench is dug 
outside to carry off rain. Six feet above the floor of 
the tent is a circular board through which the tent 
pole passes, serving as a shelf for the mess gear of the 
eight men assigned to each tent. Underneath the shelf 
hooks support the bulk of equipment. The knapsack is 
placed to the right of the straw-filled mattress, with 
the kit on the mattress. Two men from each section 
are detailed to collect wood, light the fires, and pre- 
pare coffee. 

In hostile country camp is never made without 
the erection of a stone wall about its perimeter, no 
matter how fatigued the hard-marching column may 
be. At the cry of “Aux murailles!” the men gather 
stones and those qualified as masons set the collected 
stones in a breast-high wall. Breaks are left at 
regular intervals for egress, and outside each break 
a smaller wall is built. Wire is put out and the wall 
loopholed, each man making his own creneau accord- 


ing to his firing height. The kitchens are built 
against the walls, one to each section. Horses and 
mules are collected in the center. The ground under 
their feet is dug away until the heads of the animals 
are below the crest of the wall. Fixed sentinels are 
posted at 30-pace intervals, with mobile sentries 
patroling between in the traditional two-hour watch 
of the Legion. 

In Morocco when the Legion is part of a mobile 
group camp is made in the square formation, with 
infantry units on all four sides. The artillery is 
formed in parallel lines, and the cavalry and convoy 
are placed in the center of the huge square. During 
the Riff campaign a great camp presented a unique 
spectacle. Within its square were gathered the camp 
followers for protection. Greek, Spanish, Jewish, and 
Arab merchants plied their trades in tents, and acro- 
bats, story-tellers and dancers were surrounded by the 
native troops of the mobile group. 


Its Famous Band 


No story of the Foreign Legion would be com- 
plete without mention of its famous band. While 
each of the regiments has its own, the band of the 
Ist Regiment at Sidi-bel-\bbes has an international 
reputation. In its ranks have been musicians who 
have graduated from the leading conservatories in 
urope. Saint Saens, the famous composer, while on 
a trip to the Far East, had his ship stop at Oran for 
the express purpose of hearing the famous March of 
the Legion. Its full strength is 270, including the 
clique of 90 drums and bugles. Two afternoons in 
each week it plays in public, at the Botanical Gardens 
and in the Place Carnot, and its equally famous or- 
chestra, which was organized in 1887, at the pictur- 
esque Cercle Militaire at concerts and dances. 

The sight of the Legion’s band in the great bar- 
racks square, playing the March of the Legion, is an 
unforgettable one. At its head and on either flank is 
the clique, headed by the drums, in columns of threes. 
In their rear is the band proper in a solid phalanx. 
Between the columns of the clique is a form of color 
guard, flanking the bearer of a unique musical instru- 
ment that was captured in hand-to-hand conflict from 
the redoubtable Arab chief, Abd-el-Kader, in the early 
days of the Legion. At the peak of its staff of highly 
polished hardwood, five feet in length, is a silver 
crescent. Below it, and on either side, are five metal 
brackets from whose ends hang long plumes of bright 
scarlet. From the brackets are suspended tiny silver 
bells which are shaken in cadence with the music. 

The March of the Legion begins, and at its first 
familiar note the square is filled with silent men. <A 
hand shoots up on the flanks of the clique and the 
bugles with their banners and tassels leap up in a 
swift circle, and the bugles dominate. It is a thrill- 
ing, magnificent and inspiring march. No one could 
fail to feel thrills running up and down his spine as 
that incomparable march rolls out with its call to 
battle and the gray walls echo to its thunderous music. 
The bronzed, statuesque drummers, buglers and 
musicians look as though they could turn off their 
30 kilometers a day with ease. The march is the 
soul of the Legion. 

The flag of the Legion with its motto, Honneur 
et Fidelite; its splendid shrine, the Salle d’Honneur; 
its magnificent band—a trinity that leads all other 
factors in the fostering and sharpening of the flaming 
spirit of the Foreign Legion of France, 
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So Your Husband Is to Have the Spanish Detail! 


By ALICE S. HOLMES 


ELL, so was mine! And here we are in 
\/ Madrid in the month of January, half our time 

gone, and lots of experiences to show for it! 
We have had lots of letters from officers and their 
wives asking for details and information of our life 
here, so I thought the entire Corps might find some 
interest in the subject. 

Spain is fascinating and as different from any 
other European country as can be imagined, although 
the Spanish are showing cosmopolitan tendencies. It 
is to be hoped that several generations must pass 
before its real individuality be spoiled, if such has to 
happen. 

So you have advance orders to go in the early 
summer, and immediately the question of what you 
will need arises. No matter what may be your hopes 
and plans for living in a Pension, be sure to bring, 
or ship well ahead of time, enough table and other 
linen, bedding to do you for a cold winter, and some 
silver. 

If you have children, do not hope as we all did to 
he happy living in a Pension. Aside from the fact 
that the cooking isn’t too easy for the average grown 
person to digest, and therefore impossible for a child, 
the hours are entirely hopeless. Breakfast isn’t served 
until nearly nine. This consists of coffee, or choco- 
late, and one of the ever present hard Vienna rolls, 
or a sort of sweetish, eggy, soft bun, and nothing else. 
Two of the officers, and one of the wives, have sus- 
tained broken teeth from the hard rolls! Your child, 
therefore, has to have his egg, cereal, etc., prepared 
separately. This is extra work and has to be paid 
for in tips, or on the bill. Luncheon is at two-thirty 
and is a hearty meal, but fresh vegetables are missing, 
which is queer as they are always in market and very 
cheap. You seldom get more than a little lettuce, 
sometimes accompanied by a sliced tomato. Then 
dinner is served at 9:00 or 9:30. It also has soup, 
fish, meat, potatoes, and a mild dessert; very rarely 
fresh vegetables. Living on this schedule requires 
afternoon tea for the child, and he is in bed about 
ten-thirty. All Pensiones are in large apartment 
buildings. It is impossible to get connecting rooms, 
and the bathroom, as a rule, has to be shared with 
the other tenants. Sometimes there are as many as 
twenty persons living in the place. The more modern 
buildings have running hot and cold water in the 
rooms but there are only three in all of Madrid, as 
far as an exhausting study has shown me, where you 
can have a private bathroom! These are in the heart 
of town and you have never heard noise until you 
have been in downtown Madrid. 

There aren’t many outside rooms as the buildings 
have narrow fronts on the streets, running back to 
great depths. Most of the rooms open on courts or 
air wells, according to the newness of the building. 
The more modern, the larger and consequently the 
lighter these make the rooms. There are no yards 
in which your child can play so all the children go 
to the Retiro, or to the Castellana to play, and, as we 
Spaniards say, “to take the sun.” A great many of 
the streets are very wide and have a Paseo in the 


middle, which is really a walk about thirty feet wide, 
and there the nursemaids sit and watch the babies 
play. The prices for “pension completa” run from 
about nine pesetas to twenty or twenty-five per day, 
per person. 

By now you are probably as discouraged as we 
were after seeing smashed our plans to live among 
the Spaniards. All four families were forced to take 
apartments, or houses. Furnished ones have been 
more difficult to find in the past than since the Re- 
public has come into being. This is due largely to 
a number of changes that have taken place among the « 
foreigners and the Spanish themselves... But even if 
you can’t get a furnished place, you can rent all the 
furniture you need for about 160 pesetas per month. 
This does not include bedding, china, kitchen things 
nor silver. There are no ten-cent stores in Madrid, 
but the kitchen utensils of a Spanish cook are unique 
and won’t cost much. This is the country of cheap 
plated silver, so if you don’t wish to bring your own 
it can easily be had. But with the trunk of stuff 
you bring you can live comfortably wherever you 
are, be it a furnished or unfurnished apartment. 
Blankets can be purchased for as little as 22 pesetas 
apiece for matrimonios, or double beds. These are 
all wool, light and warm. You will need at least two 
and, unless you are very warm-blooded, three, for each 
bed. Madrid, and all Spain for that matter, is cold 
in winter, and the average house isn’t ever heated ac- 
cording to our ideas of comfort. Sheets and pillow- 
cases of cotton are cheap, all cotton is used a great 
deal, as linen is expensive, although cheaper than it 
is at home. Most of the furnished places will give 
you cotton for your table linen and usually most of 
it is a lurid plaid design. Unless linen holds no in- 
terest for you, you will probably lose your mind over 
the attractive sets the old women peddle from door to 
door. If you are a good bargainer, you may get them 
for very little. The Spanish are also past mistresses 
at doing beautiful embroidery and these handsome 
sets will make you wish there was some way to ac- 
complish a raise in the pay of Marine officers. Don’t 
bring your best things with you as it is difficult to 
keep the laundress from using lye and your things 
will fall into holes most rapidly. For your laundress, 
you will pay four pesetas a day. She will arrive about 
nine-thirty and have to eat her bread and coffee, a 
large luncheon at three, and either take home two 
eggs, and a small steak, or the equivalent of one 
peseta for her dinner at home. She will wash and 
iron everything, except your husband’s dress shirts. 

It is time to explain the way we figure the relative 
cost of things. When we arrived, the peseta was about 
ten to the dollar; at this writing, it is nearly twelve; 
but we all figure the costs on the ten to the dollar 
basis, as it is the quickest and easiest. You always pay 
cash for everything. There are no charge accounts. 

You will have a cook to whom you will pay be- 
tween 50 and 80 pesetas per month, depending upon 
how much else she does. If you have a child, or more 
than one, you will have a doncella as well. She will 
receive from 45 to 65. I have one who cleans the house, 
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serves the table, keeps our clothes in good condition, 
takes the baby to the park two hours each morning, 
and looks after him whenever I am out. She is on 
duty from the time the baby awakens in the morning 
until we are in bed at night, no matter what hour that 
may happen to be. She expects just that sort of life 
and is always pleasant and contented. The cook and 
the maid take turns going out every feast day, this 
includes Sundays, but are always back in time to cook 
and serve dinner at 9:30, and the one who s on, takes 
care of the baby. I am lucky, as neither of my girls has 
a novio, thus less temptation for late hours. Neither 
has been out after dinner since I’ve been here. 

Food is very little cheaper, if any, than at home. 
You never buy more than enough for one day because 
there isn’t any means to keep it from spoiling. The 
refrigerators are so tiny they are practically useless. 
You buy one, or two eggs as you need them, butter by 
100 gramos, never by the pound. It wouldn’t be any 
cheaper if you did buy it by the pound; sugar, just 
enough for a few days, flour the same way, in fact all 
foodstuffs likewise. As a matter of fact, you never 
buy anything; your cook does it all. She leaves the 
house each morning at ten with an oilcloth bag and 
your money, and goes to the market. There are lots 
of these centers in Madrid, but they go to the one they 
like best. My cook has to go about two miles, but she 
thinks nothing of it, and never minds lugging home 
the heavy packages. She buys your fresh vegetables, 
meat, and fruit, and undoubtedly makes her ten per 
cent on all the transactions, but at that it costs you 
less than if you tried it yourself. There is always a 
tienda near your house, where all your dry groceries 
and supplies are purchased. They all deliver within a 
few minutes of the time you telephone your order, so 
it is very convenient. I have a very good cook, and 
have shown her how to make biscuits, spoonbread, to 
stuff a turkey, and make gravy. You can get good milk 
from any of a number of lecherias, but the best comes 
from “La Granja El Henar.” One of the doctors told 
me it was pasteurized and could be given to babies 
without boiling. I use it for my young son, and it is 
marvelously rich, but I have it boiled! I can’t see any 
sense in taking a chance. There is plenty of good Swiss 
condensed milk to be had, both the sweetened and un- 
sweetened varieties. You can get most American 
cereals and lots of our favorite canned goods, espe- 
cially most of Campbell’s products. It takes a while to 
find out all of this, but is good practice for your 
Spanish,and most fascinating. 

Do start right away and take some lessons in this 
language, because it isn’t like going to France, where 
nearly everyone speaks and understands a little 
English. It is really most unusual to find anyone in 
the shops who even attempts it, and usually he is 
worse than you are speaking Spanish. Learn the names 
of the foods, of your household needs, as your servant 
will not know a word of English although she will try 
hard to guess what you want, and you will be a lot 
happier if you know a little at the beginning. Then get 
a Spanish woman as a tutor as soon as possible and 
she will go with you and help you find the things you 
need or want. 

Hats are cheap here and very smart. My most 
expensive winter one was a model, and | paid 60 
pesetas for it. Suits and dresses are all made to your 
measure from models that you see and like. At the 


end of the season you can buy the models that you 
liked for about half price, and they can usually be 
altered to fit'any figure. You can find both men and 
women modists and they will charge from 25 to 200 
pesetas to make it if you furnish the materials, and 
lots higher if they furnish it. At first it sounds’ fine to 
have things made to your measure, but by the time 
you have had all the fittings and fuss, you are ready 
to throw the dress away in disgust. Bring all:you need 
for the season in which you arrive, and that will give 
you time to look around and get what you want later. 
Bring all the shoes you will need for the entire 
year, and remember the streets are often paved 
with uneven bricks or stones, and the shoes wear out 
very quickly, especially if you haven’t a car. Silk 
stockings cost about the same here as at home, only 
they are a little heavier than we are accustomed to 
wear, but they do not carry a larger size than 9% and 


they are one of our problems. But | repeat shoes are 
necessary. They sell shoes by the length only, each 


length is a certain width; if you need a narrower one 
it can’t be had. They seem to have relatively shorter 
and fatter feet than we. Custom-made shoes are ex- 
pensive and seldom fit. 

Children’s clothes are easy to get or to have made 
and are quite reasonable. Men’s things are good, lots 
of them imported from England. The tailors are said 
to do good work, and a suit of English cloth tailored 
to measure for a man will cost about 300 pesetas. 
Shirts, however, are very poorly cut and all Ameri- 
cans dislike them, so have your husband stock up on 
his favorites before sailing. 

There are no screens in the houses, so if your baby 
is little bring his kiddie-koop with you. It will prove 
invaluable. Spain seems healthy for children, provid- 
ing you take normal precautions. All of us here this 
year have children, my son being the youngest, to a 
boy of eleven, the eldest. Schools are very unsatisfac- 
tory and two of the mothers are teaching their sons in 
the mornings, sending the boys to Spanish schools in 
the afternoons for the association with other boys, 
and the fine opportunity it affords to learn Spanish. 
There are a few Englishmen and Americans who 
accept children for tutoring. But the Calvert system at 
home seems to work very well. 

There are no American doctors or nurses here, but 
the British-American colony supports a Nursing 
Home. You are given the best of care by graduate 
English nurses, and they are splendid. I know for my 
husband was ill there for a week. You will wish to 
subscribe to this, as it only costs 100 pesetas per year. 
If you are a member and are ill, it will cost 30 pesetas 
a day for your room and care and meals. If you are 
not a member it is double. Join as a charity, if for no 
other reason, as it is supported entirely by private 
donations and will have to go out of existence if 
people fail to join, Then we will be forced to use less 
desirable institutions. The British Embassy maintains 
an English Church Chapel, where we are cordially 
invited to worship. 

We have regretted that we didn’t ship our Simmons 
Springs and mattresses, as our beds are very crude 
and uncomfortable. If you rent furniture, you get new 
mattresses; that is, they are done over each time; but 
they are just cotton and the springs are poor. You 
might as well add these to the effects you ship, if you 
are at all keen to sleep well at night. 
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My hushand wanted to bring our little portable 
Victrola but I said, “Let’s take the radio instead.” I 
thought we could get so much benefit from the broad- 
casts. Unfortunately. Madrid has both alternating and 
direct current electricity. Our set requires alternating 
current and our house is in the direct zone. The 
machine sits useless in our basement because a con- 
verter is too expensive to buy for such a short time. 
Now we are about to buy a second-hand Victrola and 
I wish I had followed the original suggestion. 

There are two golf clubs here. The old one is well 
established and formerly was quite difficult to join, 
having a high initiation fee and dues. The other is 
brand new. It was begun by a crown donation of land 
for a golf, polo and tennis club. The court is yet so 
new that the fairways have no grass, but by this 
coming spring it will no doubt be in better condition. 
For swimming there is only the river (which isn’t 
attractive after you learn the many uses it has in the 
lives of the populace), and the Athletic Club. This has 
tennis courts and several pelota vasca, or Jai Alai, as 
we know it at home, courts, and some of the men have 
become muy aficionada of this sport. The ladies may 
also use the club. Tennis clubs abound. Horseback 
riding can be had, although it is quite expensive and 
confined to bridle paths generally. There are two 
Mountain Walking Clubs each of which has a nice 
building up in the Guadarramas, and sponsors hikes in 
the summer and all cold-weather sports. The cost of 
joining these is next to nothing. 


If you can manage to bring your car it will make a 
world of difference in your life here. There are so 
many places to go and just to be able to get in the car 
and take a drive, when you have absorbed all the 
Spanish you can for one day, will give you a new per- 
spective and fresh interest. Gasoline averages about 
32 cents a gallon. 

3e prepared to amuse yourself a good part of the 
time. Your husband will find little enough time to 
study and to seek opportunities to converse with 
Spaniards. Spanish women are delightful when you 
meet them, but difficult to meet. as their life is still 
very sheltered, although in all this time I have yet to 
see one garbed in high comb, mantilla, or shawl. Most 
of them have bobbed hair (this is the country of a 
million hairdressers and you can glory in water waves, 
facials and manicures, and pay no more for all than 
for a marcel at home). The theaters are very popular 
and seats seldom cost over five pesetas. Movies are 
shown in modern theaters, some in English, but most 
of them speaking Spanish. These are slick training for 
your ear, to catch Spanish quickly. The pictures are 
usually old releases, but are very popular with the 
Spaniards. All matinees are from 6:30 to 9:00 and the 
evening performances usually start about 10:30. 

It is useless to attempt to regulate your day here 
as you arrange it at home for at best you can only get 
out of step with everyone else. If you come here, I 
hope you will find Spain, as I have, perfectly fascinat- 
ing, and will hate the approach of the year’s end. 
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GUNPOWDER WAS SCARCE 
IN WASHINGTON’S DAY 


Some background details of American history that had their bearing on the establishment of an 


NE red-letter 


carries a special significance, because it marks 
birthday 


the 200th 
Washington. And 


to our nation during its struggle for independence, 
with particular reference to vitally necessary war 


materials. If the 


details that are not ordinarily stressed by historians, 
perhaps it will not be less interesting on that account. 
Washington’s militant figure leading troops to battle the 


is a more thrilling 
picture than that of 
the man behind the 
lines, planning a 
campaign and 
wrestling with the 
problems of pow- 
der supply to make 
his plans effective. 


He knew some- 
thing about that 
distressing busi- 
ness. 

The fact is, mili- 
tary stores were 
scarce in  Wash- 
ington’s day. For 


before the 
of armed 
hostilities the col- 
onists in New 
England and else- 


months 
outbreak 


where had begun 
to collect = muni- 
tions. Shipments 


of these materials 
to the colonies had 
been stopped by 
royal order in Oc- 
tober, 1774, and 
the only available 
supplies in quan- 
tity were _ those 
stored in maga- 
zines after the 
French and Indian 
War. These, the 
British authorities 
kept closely guard- 
ed. Yet sporadic 
forays were made 
in various places 
with successful re- 
sults. 


in New Hampshire 


In December, 1774, for example, some zealous 
patriots made an attack on Fort William and Mary 
, and carried away approximately 
10,000 pounds of gunpowder and other munitions. 


important American industry by the du Pont firm, in 1802. 
By E. R. MANCHESTER. 

day on the calendar this year 
anniversary of George 
so it is timely to recall his service 
by a boarding party. 
episodes. 
story lays emphasis upon some 


Massachusetts’ patriots had 
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The Houdon Bust of Geoge Washington. It was made from life by 

the great French sculptor, Jean Antoine Houdon, at Mount Vernon in 

1785. This is the official picture, selected by the Portrait Committee 

of the Commission in charge of the Bicentennial Celebration of his 
birth, and is published here by permission. 


In August of that year he wrote 
situation in 


alarming than | had the most distant idea of.” 


In May of the following year, the “Liberty Boys” 
in Savannah, Georgia, seized 600 pounds in a local 
magazine, and two months later 12,700 pounds of 
gunpowder were removed from one of the king’s ships 
History records several such 
Altogether the colonists managed to get 
together at various locations something like 80,000 
pounds when the war began, but it did not last long. 

ven before Washington arrived in New England, 


with the 
lLexing- 


clashed 

enemy at 
ton, Concord and 
Bunker Hill. It is 
interesting to note 
that on that me- 
morable first day of 
fighting, one of the 
primary British ob- 
jectives was to de- 
stroy stores of gun- 


powder and = other 
military supplies 
the colonists had 


hidden at Concord: 
also that the Battle 
of Bunker Hill was 
lost by the Amer- 
icans who had suc- 
cessfully checked 
two assaults with 
gunfire, but when 
the British advanc- 
ed the third time, 
the colonists were 
forced to fight with 
stones, clubs) and 
empty muskets ; 
their powder was 
gone, 

When Washing- 
ton formally took 
command in July, 
1775, his army con- 
sisted of 14,000 
men, brave and 
eager to fight, but 
imperfectly armed 
and with little or 
no military train- 
ing. There was no 
well-organized 
central  govern- 
ment back of him 


to keep his men supplied with the sinews of war. 


to Congress: “Our 


the article of powder is much more 


And 
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vet for several months he kept the British in Boston, 


meanwhile training his troops and collecting guns, 
powder and cannon for them to use. It is related 
that at one time he maintained within gunshot of the 
British a thirteen-mile chain of sentries who did not 
have an ounce of powder for their guns. Fortunately, 
the enemy did not know of this predicament. 

By the end of August, 1775, Washington took a 
powder inventory and found that he had less than 
half a pound per man. After the first nine months 
of war the original supply, as well as a quantity 
which had been imported, was completely exhausted. 
The cannons were silent and the outlook was indeed 


dark. 
The Continental Congress was at last forced to 
take action. An elaborate plan was evolved for the 


manufacture of gunpowder, but as there were few 
natural deposits of saltpeter in the colonies, Govern- 
ment agents were sent out to obtain this “nitrous 
salt” from the earthen floors of buildings where 
tobacco was inspected and stored. This project was 
a failure. 

Congress then distributed to all 
the colonial governments printed 
formulas for the manufacture of 
both saltpeter and gunpowder. An 
urgent plea was made to encourage 
the production of these  much- 
needed materials by the colonies, 
and most of them did so by pledg- 
ing financial support to private and 
public interests that would build 
powder mills and operate them. In 
several instances liberal bounties 
were offered to those who would 
make the specified quantities first. 

In Massachusetts, a large mill 
was erected and operated so suc- 
cessfully that it supplied most of 


the American-made — gunpowder 
used during the first three years of 
the war. Paul Revere, although 


better known in history for his 
famous ride, is said to have aided 
materially in designing and con- 
structing this mill. 

Many people started in the business of producing 
gunpowder, or the ingredients for it, during the 
Revolution. Munitions were manufactured in almost 
every colony. Curiously enough, the citizens of 
Delaware, although active in the cause in other ways, 
did not cooperate at that time by establishing mills, 
and yet Delaware in later years was destined to 
become the seat of the American powder industry. 
History shows that in Georgia two women patriots, 
Ellen McDowell and Mary Patton, produced and 
donated most of the powder used victoriously by the 
Americans at the Battle of King’s Mountain—and 
that was in the fall of 1780, 

Generally speaking, relatively little gunpowder 
was produced in the colonies; in tact, during the first 
two and one-half years of the war, according to O. 
\W. Stephenson, the domestic output represented 
somewhat less than ten per cent of the total. The 
remainder was either imported from abroad, prin- 
cipally from France, or was captured from the enemy. 





It has been computed that prior to the Battle of 
Saratoga, the colonists had available approximately 
2,300,000 pounds. How much they used during the 
entire conflict will probably never be known. Wash- 
ington’s great concern about powder supplies at the 
outset was mitigated somewhat during the later years, 
but one may safely assume that he was troubled more 
often by the lack of powder than by its abundance. 

After the decisive victory at Yorktown, he no 
longer had to worry about ordnance supplies. It 
was not until post-war developments brought him 
out of retirement to accept Presidential responsibil- 
ities for two terms that he had to concern himself 
with such matters. 

Meanwhile, the American powder industry, under 
peace-time conditions, continued to manufacture the 
product for sporting and other miscellaneous uses. 
The mills were small and were managed by men of 
little technical knowledge, but they turned out 
powders that were fairly satisfactory. At that time 
there was little or no industrial demand for explosives, 
and that was the situation at the 
close of the eighteenth century 
when Washington died at Mount 
Vernon, December 14, 1779. 

A fortnight later a sailing vessel, 
the American Eagle, was making 
its way slowly toward the port of 
Newport, Rhode Island. The pas- 
senger list included the names of 
three men, Pierre Samuel du Pont 
and his two sons, Victor and 
Kleuthere Irenee. These men dis- 
embarked on New Year's Day, 
1800, at a time when the news- 
papers were still printing the details 
of Washington’s funeral ceremony, 
and editorial columns were full of 
glowing accounts of his life and 
service to the nation. It is more 
than probable that the du Ponts 
read a great deal about this great 
man at that time. But it is unlikely 
that they ever dreamed of the role 
Destiny had set aside for the young- 
est of the trio, or that the family 
name would ever be identified with the powder- 
making business in America. 

During that first year, E. |. du Pont went hunting 
one day with Colonel Toussard, who had come to this 
country with the French troops during the Revolu- 
tion. They had shot away all of their powder and 
had bought a fresh supply at the nearest shop. Its 
poor quality and high cost so impressed the younger 
man that upon learning how it was made he became 
convinced that he could produce better gunpowder 
himself. He already had some experience in the 
business at Essone, France, under the tutelage of the 
famous chemist, Levoisier. Here was his oppor- 
tunity, and he grasped it. 

Carefully he studied all phases of the project, 
reviewing the status of the industry both from a 
technical viewpoint and also in relation to sales 
possibilities. There was the problem of a proper 
location for his enterprise, and in that connection he 
sought the advice of President Thomas Jefferson, his 
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father’s friend. Trips were made to France to secure 
financial support and to purchase the necessary 
machinery. It was not until the summer of 1802 
that he established himself in Delaware and began 
to build the first du Pont mill. 

When his product eventually was ready for sale, 
it was found to be of a quality superior to others 
on the market. He took particular pains to refine 
the saltpeter and other ingredients and applied his 
knowledge of compounding them with more skill 
than his competitors did. As a result, du Pont gun- 
powder was truly 
a quality product 
and quickly won 
its reputation in 
that respect. The 
methods he learn- 
ed during his em- 
ployment in La- 
voisier’s _labora- 
tory were influ- 
ential factors in 
his business suc- 
cess. Chemically- 
controlled produc- 
tion, with © skill 
acquired by ex- 
perience, has ac- 
counted for the 
high repute of all 
du Pont products 
for nearly 130 
years. 

It was the 
founder’s skill in 
refining saltpeter 
that enabled him 
to do some work 
for the Govern- 
ment after the 
Revolution. Raw 
materials of inferior grade in Federal control were 
shipped to Wilmington for conversion into gunpowder. 
Likewise, quantities of poor powder were remade for 
the same account. Other than some supplies produced 
for the new American Navy to settle issues with the 
Jarbary pirates, most of the gunpowder manufactured 
at the Brandywine mills was for sporting uses. 

Perhaps the first reference to du Pont powder for 
blasting purposes was in a letter written by Thomas 
Jefferson at Monticello, April 26, 1811. 

“IT am engaged in works which require a good 
deal of rock to be removed, in doing which with the 
miserable stuff we have here, we make little way. 
Will you be so good as to send me a quarter of a 














E. I. du Pont de Nemours discussing the location of the first du Pont 
powder mill with Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States, his 
friend and customer. From a painting by S. M. Arthurs. 


hundred of yours, addressed to Messers. Gibson and 
Jefferson of Richmond, who will forward it to me. 
... The sooner I receive it, the sooner I shall make 
effectual progress in my works.” 

Nineteenth century developments brought  blast- 
ing powder into extensive industrial use. Land 
clearing, mining, railroad and highway construction, 
quarrying and other work operations stimulated the 
consumption of powder until commercial explosives 
constituted the great bulk of the company’s output. 
And when high explosives came into use, fresh 
impetus was given 
to this branch of 
the business. 
Smokeless powder 
which was devel- 
oped late in the 
century, — largely 
replaced black 
powder as a pro- 
pellant. Its manu- 
facture furnished 
the technical back- 
ground for the 
company’s expan- 
sion into a great 
many related lines 
of production. The 
business today is 
so much more in- 
clusive than it was 
even a quarter of 
a century ago that 
the name du Pont 
is no longer to be 
identified with the 
powder industry 
alone, although 
that is still an im- 
portant manufac- 
turing activity. A 
large part of the company’s output now consists of 
chemically-made products, many of which were non- 
existent in colonial times. 

During the years since Washington’s day the 
American people have not been forced to wage many 
wars in defense of their rights. When national emer- 
gencies have arisen, the Government has been able 
to meet them; but at no time has the need for mili- 
tary stores been so imperative as it was in those dark 
days of the Revolution when Washington wrote on 
Christmas Day, 1775: “Our want of powder is incon- 
ceivable. A daily waste and no supply administers a 
gloomy prospect.” 

—Courtesy of E. I du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
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Naval Gun Fire in Support of a Landing 


By LIEUTENANT WALTER C. ANSEL, U. S. NAVY 


Naval Gun Fire Support. A Tactical Question. 


HIGHLY technical discussion of the problem 
involved in furnishing gun fire support for a 
landing, aside from its being beyond my cap- 
abilities, is, perhaps, beside the point for Marine Corps 
purposes. When you come right down to it, the 
problem is a tactical matter, as it is with artillery 
support in a land attack of a position. Suppose in 
a land attack that through the conformation of the 
ground and limitations of your material certain re- 
strictions had been imposed on the amount and kind 
of your artillery support, but at the same time your 
artillery did have certain advantages, such as a high 
mobility. What would you do? It would be idle to 
try to squeeze the normal support from such artillery 
and to carry your infantry attack out along normal 
lines. Instead you would probably look at the ques- 
tion tactically—get a firm grasp on the actual dis- 
advantages of your artillery, and also its advantages, 
and then plan your attack tactically, so as to mini- 
mize your weakness ‘and to magnify your strength. 
Now, that is exactly what our proposition is here in 
studying naval gun fire support for a landing. We 
must look at the limitations of naval gun fire, study 
its few advantages, and plan tactically to put the 
whole to the best use. 
We can list the points of weakness and strength 
about as follows: 


WEAKNESS 


(a) Troops cannot approach as close to their sup- 
porting fire as in land warfare. 

(b) Observation from the sea is not gdod; indirect 
fire difficult. 

(c) Communication between troops and support- 
ing ships is indifferent. 

(d) Amount of artillery support is insufficient, 
guns and ammunition. 

(e) Ammunition is of wrong kind. 

(f) Trajectory is bad for supporting fire and for 
searching reverse slopes. 

STRENGTH 

(a) Naval support has high mobility. 

(b) Effect of naval artillery more demoralizing 
because of high velocities. 

(c) Ships are not under fire or, at least, gun 
crews are protected while firing. 

(d) Naval artillery can be used as accompanying 
guns. 
(e) Ships are better able to furnish fast, burst 
or direct fire. 

Analysis of Disadvantage of Naval Gun Fire 

Let us make an analysis of the apparent disad- 
vantages first; they all rise from two basic causes: 
(1) the physical restrictions of nature—that is, that 
the artillery is at sea on a moving platform—and (2) 


the limitations imposed by the peculiarities of naval 
ordnance. Under the first falls perhaps our greatest 
disadvantage as compared to land artillery: it is the 
inability (except in rare cases) for naval ordnance 
to register. 

In land warfare every effort is made to register 
prior to the attack. In such importance is this held, 
that often a chance is taken on disclosing artillery 
positions, or of disclosing the whole intention to 
attack, just in order to register. Registration accom- 
firing, fire on call, accurate fire on targets, etc. In 
you can reduce the natural dispersion to a minimum, 
and it “shoots the guns in” on terrain features so 
that you can drop the shells in the area desired. It 
permits close support of troops, time schedules of 
firing, fire on call, accurate fire on targets, etc.; in 
other words, you know you can hit the target before 
the battle begins. Now, at sea, because of the un- 
stable platform and the movement between ships and 
target, this is all different. What the proposition 
actually amounts to there is a sort of registration 
by spotting after the battle commences. Not only 
can you not count on hitting the target, but the size 
of your pattern, once you are on, is bigger. This 
contributes toward a variety of tactical weaknesses, 
the greatest of which is that (a) troops cannot ap- 
proach as close to their supporting fire as in land 
warfare. The usual estimate is that assaulting troops 
in a landing operation will have to stay at least 1,500 
yards back of their barrages. In land warfare they 
can follow their supporting fires at 150 yards. Now 
this sounds like a terrible handicap, but there are 
several things to set against it. Outside of the naval 
artillery question, there is the possibility of using 
fast boats for the attacking troops and thereby speed- 
ing up the rate of advance, also of delivering a high 
type of machine gun fire from the boats. Then I 
believe that the estimate of 1,500 yards is too con- 
servative. Actually, the British in supporting their 
troops in Gallipoli fired on objectives only 500 yards 
from their own troops, in some cases. Further than 
that, it is known that naval gun fire can be controlled 
more accurately in deflection than in range. If we 
can then arrange our landing so that the approach 
of the boats is as nearly normal to the ship’s line of 
fire as possible, we have probably succeeded in cut- 
ting down still further the distance between the troops 
and their supporting fire. We can do this by either 
placing the supporting ships on the flank, or by having 
the boats approach the beach from the flank. 

Lack of registration at sea will also almost always 
confine the ships to direct fire in the initial stages and 
this brings in the question of observation. (b) Ob- 
servation from the sea will probably not be good, both 
because of the lack of points to orient on and because 
of more difficult visibility in general. Let me read 
you the experience of the British in supporting their 
troops on the toe of the Gallipoli Peninsula: “A soft 
haze veiled the shore so that nothing could be dis- 
tinctly seen... to make matters worse ... the glare 
of the approaching sunrise threw the shore into 








’ 
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shadow .. . picking up a target or accurate spotting 
was impossible . . . but by 0500 all ships were hard 
at it...” Again and again we read of the difficulties 


of observing ships’ fire; complaints that the targets 
could not be located even by planes. Yet, in spite 
of all this, in the same account as I quoted above, we 
read, “The effect of the ships’ fire was to hold the 
enemy in his dugouts and support trenches and he 
was kept completely silent till the boats were so close 
to the beach that bombardment had to cease. .. .” 
The shells had the desired effect. That was in 1915. 
Since then tremendous strides have been made in the 
development of aircraft spotting. The ships’ power of 
observation from the sea has been enormously in- 
creased with no offsetting development for the shore 
defenders’ side. This improvement in ships’ observa- 
tion will, however, have its greatest effect in indirect 
fire. This type of fire will always be difficult from 
ships both because of the restrictions of nature and 
the gear aboard ship. Aircraft observation has greatly 
reduced the obstacles, and we have some idea of its 
possibilities. As in the case of direct fire there has 
been no corresponding improvement to help the de- 
fender. 

Another weakness sometimes mentioned, as aris- 
ing from the natural setup is (c) the problem of com- 
munications between the troops and their supporting 
ships; that is, “the water hazard’; fire cannot be 
obtained when needed and where needed. The British 
found in Gallipoli that their support became im- 
measurably more efficient when cables had been gotten 
ashore from firing ships. This is undoubtedly a prob- 
lem and everything possible must be done to over- 
come it by the efficient use of radio or other means, 
but it is not so much more of a problem in landing 
operations than it is in land warfare. What I mean 
to say is that landing operations do not suffer a 
serious handicap over pure land operations because 
of it. Improvement in the communications will un- 
doubtedly improve the efficiency of the landing oper- 
ations a great deal. 

Now, as to the weakness introduced by the pecul- 
iarities of naval ordnance: (d) the chief one concerns 
the amount of support that can be given. Offhand, 
we would say that the limited supply of ammunition 
that can be carried aboard ship and the number of 
ships likely to be available will not permit of anything 
like the number of shells considered to be normal 
support in a land attack. Besides that, it is said that 
the high velocities of naval shells would quickly wear 
out the tubes even if sufficient ammunition were avail- 
able. As a result of experiences of the allied armies 
during the World War the French Army issued in- 
structions regarding the allotment of artillery required 
under different conditions in order to be reasonably 
sure of success in a land attack. Under the allotment 
in which the enemy was considered to be weak: had 
only hastily constructed entrenchments, had poor 
morale or had been surprised it was estimated that 
one battery of guns of all calibers was needed for 
every 50 yards of front. For average conditions in 
which the enemy was considered to have well con- 
structed field works, one battery of all calibers was 
needed for every 37 yards of front. When the enemy 
was strong, had concrete machine gun emplacements 
and shelters, one battery was required for each 28 
yards of front. Now if we can find a basis of com- 
parison between these field guns and naval artillery 


we can form an idea of how much ships’ artillery 
support is needed. Experience in the war showed that 
for some classes of fire a battery of 75s was the equal 
of a battery of 155s; in others it was inferior. In 
the greatest number of cases a battery of 75s was 
assigned half of the frontage of a battery of 155s; 
this in spite of the fact that the 155s threw 3™% times 
the weight of metal as the 75s. We would probably 
be safe then in giving the 155s 1% times the value 
of the 75s. A 14-inch naval gun firing once a minute 
will throw twice the weight of metal that a battery 
of 155s will. On this basis we might be able to 
count the 14-inch gun as the equal of a battery of 
155s. The 5-inch naval gun we will count as the 
equal of the 155-mm. gun for gun firing, 2 rounds per 
minute. Now take the medium allotment, and let us 
convert it to terms of naval guns. We find that for 
1,000 yards of front, 21 batteries of 155s are needed 
(this is expressing the total need in terms of 155s). 
In naval guns this would be 21 14-inch guns, and if 
we split this up into 5-inch and 14-inch guns accord- 
ing to the normal batteries carried on battleships, we 
find that our medium artillery support could be car- 
ried on two battleships each capable of firing 8 14-inch 
and 10 5-inch on a side. That will do for the present 
on the number of guns; how about ammunition? 
These figures have been calculated on the sustained 
rates of fire of land batteries; for the naval guns we 
have allowed one round per gun every minute on the 
14-inch and two rounds per minute on the 5-inch. 
Thinking now only of the initial support for landing, 
if we assume that our boats will need a covering fire 
at the above rates for 30 minutes and then count on 
giving the beaches 10 minutes of intensive fire at 
double those rates, we will have 50 minutes’ total 
expenditure at the sustained rates. This would mean 
a 50 per cent expenditure of the ammunition carried 
on board of the two battleships—a pretty high ex- 
penditure for the first half hour of the operations. 
Perhaps it can be minimized by having more ships. 
If we double the number of ships giving four battle- 
ships, the expenditure on each would be only 25 per 
cent. If we check this allotment of artillery with 
what the British used in the landings at W and V 
beaches at Gallipoli, we find that they came just under 
our figures. Instead of 21 batteries of 155s, they had 
the equivalent of 16-17 batteries, distributed in 3 old 
ships. I think we can say that, as a question of ar- 
tillery support, that furnished by the British Navy 
on Gallipoli WAS, in general, effective except at 
V beach. As it was, the naval fire did keep the Turks 
silent in their shelters until the steamers cast off the 
tows of pulling boats. However, at the time of the 
landings in Gallipoli the technique of the machine 
gun had not been fully developed; also the Turks 
were not very well equipped with machine guns. 
Added to this is the fact that you are always on dan- 
gerous ground when you try to cut corners on the 
amount of artillery support needed. It is true in land 
warfare and was proved during the war. ‘ake the 
difference between medium and strong allotment on 
land, a difference of only 9 yards per battery (37 
yards against 28). Offhand it does not seem fatal 
to stretch one battery over an additional 9 yards of 
front, but actually this means reducing your artillery 
support by 37 per cent, a sizable weakening. It 
means taking off a regiment of artillery from every 
1,000 yards of front. In view of all this, we would 
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probably have to figure on using the strong allot- 
ment of naval artillery. This means five to six battle- 
ships for every 1,000 yards of landing beach. A land- 
ing which has as its objective a beach head 3,000 
yards in from the water would have to be made over 
a front of at least 5000 yards. According to our 
figures this would take the support of 25 to 30 battle- 
ships, which, of course, is out of all reason. How 
can we get around this? First of all, we must assume 
that the ships which will support the landing have 
been told off sometime ahead and special provision 
has been made for augmenting their normal ammu- 
nition allowances. Possibly they will be old vessels 
that are of no value in the fleet and can therefore 
be used up to the limit, gun tubes and all. But we 
can also turn some of our points of strength to ad- 
vantageous use with certain provisions tactically. 
Take the one of Mobility: Instead of splitting up our 
available ships to every thousand yards, suppose we 
lump them together and furnish successive support 
to the several landings along the beach. The relative 
high speed of the ships, compared to artillery dis- 
placing overland, that is the mobility of our naval 
artillery can in this way be put to good use. Tac- 
tically the operation could be planned as an attack 
by echelon from one of the flanks. Good! We can in 
this way make the guns of 5 ships give the support 
of 25 ships, but we may still be shy of ammunition. 
We are still firing the same amount of ammunition 
out of the 5 ships as out of the 25. Well, we know 
from the war that a relatively small number of shells 
fired in a short time, a fast burst of shells, has a 
greater effect than a larger number of shells fired at 
a slow rate. Naval artillery is especially suited for 
firing at a rapid rate; we had noted this down as one 
of our points of strength. If we then speed up our 
rate of fire at the different beaches and cut down the 
length of each bombardment we will get just as good 
an effect and perhaps save ammunition. How much 
this is good for is, of course, hard to say. But it is 
an extremely important point, and one that I wish 
particularly to emphasize. In a landing operation 
you will probably have to take the ships you can get; 
we know from the above study that you can hardly 
ever expect to get enough; but once having gotten 
all that is possible, it must be used to best advantage: 
that appears to be by lumping the ships to support 
successive landings, and by firing the support in fast, 
short bursts. 

Let us now take up the question of (e) the pecul- 
iarities of naval ammunition. The service projectile 
for the Navy heavy artillery is armor piercing, a thick- 
walled shell fitted with a delayed action fuse. Owing 
to the thickness of the shell, the weight of the burst- 
ing charge is relatively less. The delayed action fuse 
permits the shell to bury itself in the ground before 
bursting; this, in connection with the small bursting 
charge, greatly reduces the effect of Navy shells 
against shore objectives, as compared to the corre- 
sponding types of Army projectiles. This is also true 
of smaller calibre shells in the Navy, though in less 
degree. The only alternative to such a situation is 
to employ ammunition of a special type with thin 
walls and heavy bursting charges. 

Now, as to the (f) trajectory of naval shells; at 
first blush this appears as a very serious weakness; 
the flatness of the trajectory makes the naval artillery 
unsuited from two standpoints: 


(1) It reduces the safety angle for the troops 
following their barrage, and (2) it is ineffective for 
searching reverse slopes. If we compare the angles of 
fall of land artillery with some naval artillery, range 
for range, the naval artillery appears to be at a serious 
disadvantage. But if we consider that the average 
range at which the two fire differ by 4,000 to 6,000 
yards the comparison is not so bad. For instance, in 
thinking of direct support of troops, we can say that 
the average range of the 75 will be around 4,000 yards, 
the average range for the 5-inch gun for this mission 
would probably be 8,000 to 10,000 yards. If we then 
compare the angles of fall at those ranges we see that 
for the 75s it is 12% degrees and for the 5-inch, seven 
to thirteen degrees—not so much in favor of the 75s. 
If we use a naval projectile of a different form, the 
comparison favors the naval artillery. In the same way 
we can compare the 155 howitzer with our main 
battery naval guns, and we see that the naval artillery 
does not stack up as badly as thought at first glance, 
here, either. 

So far we have confined ourselves to a discussion 
and analysis of the weaknesses of naval artillery. | 
have at the same time tried to set down some off- 
setting points of strength. Let us now go over these 
advantages again and see if we have fully exploited 
them. We have spoken of mobility; we will use it 
tactically in lumping our naval artillery so that it can 
be brought to bear together where most needed. In an 
attack by echelon from the flank, this would be in suc- 
cessive concentrations along the landing beaches as 
the attacking echelons of boats go in. We have not 
said a great deal about the greater demoralizing effect 
of naval artillery. It is a fact and is attested to by both 
the British and the Turks. In fact, the Turks confined 
their counter attacks to night attacks partly because 
it was difficult to get their men up to face the naval 
shells. 

The high velocities of naval shells is at the back of 
it; the defender cannot hear the shell before it is on 
top of him; he “ducks” and stays “ducked.” There is 
no way that we can definitely capitalize this advantage 
tactically ; it is just a strong point to be remembered 
in balancing up the two types of artillery. Neither are 
we able to turn our next point of strength—the free- 
dom from fire of the naval guns crews—to direct 
tactical advantage, but we can use it with the follow- 
ing one; that is, the possibility of using the naval guns 
as accompanying guns. During the war both sides 
spent a great deal of time and effort in devising means 
of getting artillery pieces up to accompany the 
infantry. Once they were up, they proved extremely 
effective, especially against machine gun nests and the 
like. But the problem of getting them and their ammu- 
nition up was difficult. The Germans had a system of 
pulling the guns up by man power. The French in 
some cases were able to use horses. Now, in ships sup- 
porting a landing, it appears that we would have the 
ideal accompanying guns. The guns themselves are 
there, the ship’s power is available to bring them in 
with the troops, the crews are protected and the am- 
munition is right at hand. You say the ships could not 
afford to come in close to the beach on account of mo- 
bile land artillery. The effect of land artillery on armor- 
ed ships is not very great; it might have some effect on 
exposed personnel and on the ship’s upper works, but 
against armor it is not effective. This was proved in 
Gallipoli, the British had no major ship casualties from 
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mobile land artillery. One supporting ship, the Impla- 
cable, affords us an excellent illustration of a ship used 
in almost the exact way we have in mind. She support- 
ed the landing on X beach. Here is the account of her 
action: “At 0400 the Implacable stood in with the 
leading companies in two tows. Since there was no 
chance of surprise success depended in the first 
instance on the Implacable’s preparatory fire. * * * 
As she stood in at five knots with the tows, a heavy 
fire was opened on them from the cliffs from both 
sides of the beach (X beach). He, Captain Lockyer, 
therefore, held on until close on the five fathom line 
and anchored with eighteen fathoms out, and there, 
with very little to spare under his keel, he brought his 
broadsides to bear, no more than 450 yards from the 
shore. From this close range he developed over the 
tows as they advanced an intense fire from his four 
12-inch, six of his 6-inch, and his eight 12-pounders 

* * * the troops were able to leap ashore and 
form up with nothing but distant rifle fire to annoy 
them.” The Cornwallis carried out similar action at S 
beach, and was equally successful. So in our distribu- 
tion of ships we should make some provision for closely 
supporting the landing with accompanying vessels. 
Perhaps they will be small ships, even destroyers, they 
should be provided for, at any rate. 

We have to some extent discussed support of land- 
ings in general; actually, I have been thinking more 
of the direct support given to allow the infantry to get 
a footing on the beach. Now, artillery support from 
the beach inland is another question. I think the whole 
question should be divided under these two general 
heads, and these divisions clearly kept in mind when- 
ever planning for support for a landing, that is: (1) 
the support to be given up to, say, 3,000 yards inland 
from the beach, and (2) the support to be given for 
carrying the attack inland from there. The latter is 
perhaps the more difficult for the ships to execute. It 
does not involve the addition of any more ships; the 
same ships as furnished the initial support can do it, 
but it will consist of much indirect fire, which is most 


difficult. My idea is that your chief reliance for this 
fire should be placed in your own land artillery. If the 
navy can get you as infantry and your artillery ashore 
in reasonable safety with an average of 2,000 yards 
before you clear, I believe they have done about all 
that they can. 

Your beach head will depend on the terrain; in 
some places it will be only 1,200 yards deep, in others 
over 2,000. We take as an average, 2,000 yards. The 
navy will be able to give you some counter battery 
fire inland, and some distant interdiction and neutral- 
ization fire, but close support of troops in attack. by 
indirect fire. is almost out of the question. How effec- 
tive any indirect fire will be depends on the aircraft. 
For the counter battery work initially, separate ships 
will have to be detailed. They will handle the counter 
battery while others handle direct support of boats. 
They will probably be stationed quite far out, and will 
have an additional mission of protecting transports, 
and later interdiction and neutralization missions. 
Most of their fire will be done by turret guns. 

For the whole business then we may tentatively 
put down the following conclusions : 

(1) Get as many ships as possible to support the 

landing. 

(2) Organize those detailed into three groups: 
(a) Counter battery ships. 

(b) Direct support ships. 
(c) Accompanying ships. 

(3) Plan the landing as an attack by echelon from 
the flank of the line of fire of the direct support 
ships. 

(4) In the operations, the direct support group will 
closely support landings by short bursts of 
rapid fire along the different beaches; the 
counter battery group will protect transports 
and boats from shell fire by bursts of fire on 
enemy batteries, and with the direct support 
group, will later take up the distant interdic- 
tion, neutralization fires and fire at targets of 
opportunity. 
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Nelson and Nicaragua 


By MAJOR EDWIN NORTH McCLELLAN, U.S.M.C. 


THRSHAT is where Admiral Nelson lost his eye back 
in 1780,” explained my Nicaraguan fresh-water 
boatman, pointing toward El Castillo, as it 

towered above the rapids of the San Juan River, 

between San Carlos and San Juan del Norte. 

“But Nelson did not lose his eye until years later 
during Hood’s conquest of Corsica,” was my reply. 
However, the tradition of “Nelson’s Lost Eye’”’ still 
persists in Nicaragua’s wettest region, and will be 
told and re-told years from now when tourists travel 
over the Nicaraguan Canal. 

We had shoved off from San Carlos on Lake 
Nicaragua aboard a gasolina flanked by two barges 
lashed to our sides. San Juan del Norte, erstwhile 
Greytown, on the Caribbean, was our destination. En 
route we stopped at El Castillo, that in Nelson’s day 
was called Fort or Castle San Juan. One of Nelson’s 
most intimate friends left behind him the claim that 
it was there that Nelson “commenced his career of 
glory.” And in a joint army and navy overseas 
expedition ! 

The year was 1780! Great Britain was surely losing 
her North American colonies south of Canada! Wars 
with France and Spain also engaged the Mistress of 
the Seas! And Horatio Nelson—not yet of Copenhagen 
or the Nile, or of Bronte—had been participating in 
these three wars in the West Indies. In that part of 
the theater of operations he came in contact with 
the United States, France, and Spain. Now for a few 
details. 

os eee 


Nelson Arrives in American Waters 


With a commission dated April 10, 1777. to the 
frigate Lowestoffe, Nelson had arrived at Jamaica 
aboard that warship on the following 19th of July. 

“T got into a schooner, tender to the Lowestoffe,” 
said Nelson, “and made myself a competent pilot for 
all the passages through the keys (islands) situated 
on the north side of Hispaniola.” He also informs us 
that while attached to the aforenamed frigate she 
“captured an American letter-of-marque.” 

Then served on the Bristol, flagship of Sir Peter 
Parker, for a while. Next appointed commander of the 
brig Badger on the eighth of December, 1778. The brig 
“was first sent to protect the Mosquito Shore and the 
Bay of Honduras from the depredations of the Ameri- 
can privateers,” wrote Nelson. 

This Mosquito Shore mentioned by Nelson above 
included the greater part of the present Caribbean 
coast of what is now Nicaragua. In Nelson’s day it 
was Spanish territory. 

On June 11, 1779, Nelson became post-captain of 
the frigate Hinchinbrook when he still lacked three 
months of being twenty-one years of age. Mahan 
tells us that “in the Badger and in the Hinchinbrook 
during the year 1779 his service was confined to 


routine cruising about Jamaica and along the Mos- 
quito Coast of Central America.” 
The year 1780 has arrived. 


British Plan Attack on Nicaragua 


General John Dalling, Governor of Jamaica, pre- 
pared a plan for an attack upon the Spaniards in 
Nicaragua. It was highly approved by Lord George 
Germaine, Secretary of State for the American De- 
partment. Dalling’s plan included these words: 
“Possess the Lake of Nicaragua,” which “for the pres- 
ent, may in some degree be looked upon as the inland 
Gibraltar of Spanish-America.” 


Initial Difficulties Overcome 


A contemporary writer describes English hopes 
in these words: “The intent was to cut off the com- 
munications of the Spaniards between their northern 
and southern American dominions by El Rio San 
Juan—or the River St. John, as it is called by us— 
and the Lake Nicaragua, from the interior boundary 
of which to the South Sea (Pacific Ocean) is only 
four or five leagues through a level country. Thus, 
a connection with the northern to the southern sea 
was to have been kept up by us; a chain of posts 
established; and a communication opened, and pro- 
tected, with an extensive coast, and all the richest 
provinces of South America.” 

The plan was the expression of British imagina- 
tion. The colors of England were visioned “already 
even on the walls of Lima.” 

Obstacles, however, intervened. A long-continued 
martial law and the military preparations against a 
threatened invasion by the French had nigh exhausted 
Jamaica of military stores and provisions. There was 
but little of either, excepting in the King’s ordnance 
and victualing magazines. Over these the Admiral 
claimed and exercised an exclusive command and con- 
trol. In the exercise of his military judgment he 
would not permit any to be used for the carrying out 
of the plan against Nicaraguan Spain. A merchant 
of Kingston named Hercules Ross supplied what was 
necessary and enabled General Dalling to proceed 
with his plan and carry his government's orders into 
execution. 


Mahan Explains the Object of This Expedition 


The object of this “San Juan Expedition” was 
“twofold, both military and commercial. The route 
was recognized then, as it is now [ March, 1897], as 
one of the most important, if not the most important, 
of those affording easy transit from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic by way of the Isthmus. To a nation of the 
mercantile aptitudes of Great Britain, such a natural 
highway was necessarily an object of desire.” Mili- 
tarily it would “effectually sever the northern and 
southern colonies of Spain.” To seek “control of so 
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valuable and central a link in a great network of 
maritime interests was as natural and inevitable to 
Great Britain a century ago as it now is to try and 
dominate the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal, 
which fulfill a like function to her Eastern possessions 
and Eastern commerce.” 

Fort San Juan, now named “El Castillo,”’ was the 
first object of the expedition. “Upon the possession 
of this as a position of vantage and a safe depot for 
supplies and reinforcements, Dalling based his hopes 
of future advance, both west and south.” 

Bancroft became even more specific when he wrote 
that “another object in view was the capture and re- 
tention of the route for an interoceanic canal, a project 
then dear to the heart of the English nation.” 


Nelson’s Orders 


“In January, 1780, an expedition being resolved 
on against San Juan, I was chosen to direct the sea 
part of it,” said Nelson. Mahan wrote that Nelson 
was directed by General Dalling “to convoy” five 
hundred soldiers “with the Hinchinbrook to the mouth 
of the San Juan” and that “there his charge ended.” 
He adds, that “a bloody war and a sickly season” 
found fulfillment on that coast. 


The Expedition Sails From Jamacia 


The first detachment of the expedition left Jamaica 
under escort of the Hinchinbrook (Nelson) on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1780. Major Polson was in command. It 
consisted of about two hundred men from the 60th 
and 79th Regiments, one hundred of the Loyal Irish 
Corps and two hundred Jamaica Volunteers. The 
first stop was to be the “Musquito Shore, to take with 
them some of the Musquito Indians” who were sup- 
posed to be waiting there for the arrival of the 
expedition. 


Arrive at Cape Gracias a Dios 


On the eleventh of February they arrived at Cape 
Gracias a Dios. Here they disembarked, and “en- 
camped about a mile from the sea, on Wank’s 
Savanna; an unhealthful situation.” 

One hundred and forty-eight years later the Amer- 
ican flag fluttered over this location when a detach- 
ment of United States Marines established themselves 
there with the mission of supervising Nicaraguan 
elections. 

It was expected that a detachment of the 79th 
Regiment from Black River as well as the Mosquito 
Indians would join the expedition at the Cape. Both 
reinforcements arrived but not as promptly as hoped 
for. On this subject Major Polson wrote: 

“When I reached Cape Gracias a Dios, there was 
not an Indian to be seen, some villains there having 
taken pains to persuade them that the English Army 
had come merely with an intent of enslaving them 
and sending them to Jamaica. It was, therefore, some 
time before any of them ventured to come in.” It 
“was the third of March before any Black River 
crafts arrived.” 

The troops reembarked on March 10 and the expe- 
dition departed from Cape Gracias a Dios. It stopped 
at several places on the Mosquito Shore, including 
Bluefields, to pick up their allies, ‘the Indians, who 


were to furnish proper boats for the service of the 
river, and to proceed with them on the expedition.” 

They arrived at the mouth of the San Juan River, 
the site of the present village of San Juan del Norte 
(once also called Greytown), on the 24th of March. 


Nelson Describes the First Operations 


After some delay at the mouth of the river “two 
hundred regulars” proceeded up the river in the boats 
of the Hinchinbrook and Indian craft. Major Polson 
wrote that “Captain Nelson, then of the Hinchinbrook, 
came up with thirty-four seamen, a sergeant and 
twelve Marines.” 

On the ninth of April the advanced party captured 
a little island called St. Bartholomew, situated about 
sixteen miles below San Juan Castle (El Castillo). 
The Spaniards had occupied this island as an outpost. 
It was taken after receiving a few shots from the 
enemy, by which two men were wounded. Nelson's 
description of these operations follows: 

“Major Polson, who commanded, will tell you of 
my exertions. How I quitted my ship, carried troops 
in boats a hundred miles up a river, which none but 
Spaniards since the time of the Buccaneers had ever 
ascended”; and “how I boarded, if I may be allowed 
to use the expression, an outpost of the enemy situ- 
ated on an island in the river; that I made batteries 
and afterwards fought them, and was the principal 
cause of our success.” 

American Marines were stationed at the site of 
this outpost and also at El Castillo in 1928. 


Procrastinative Attack of Fort San Juan 


The troops arrived before Fort San Juan (El 
Castillo) on April 11. The siege commenced on the 
thirteenth. Nelson’s advice that it be captured by 
assault immediately was not accepted. sJetween 
“time or men” Nelson believed that time was of the 
essence. 


Nelson Ill, and Ordered to Janus 


During the siege Nelson fell ill. He was worn out 
with dysentery, fatigue, and suffered severely from 
gout in the breast. 

A reinforcement of troops from Jamaica brought 
intelligence to Nelson that Sir Peter Parker had ap- 
pointed him to command the Janus, and it became 
necessary for him to join that warship. He left Fort 
San Juan the day before it surrendered. He wrote: 

“From this scene, I was appointed to the Janus, 
44, at Jamaica, and went to Port Royal in the Victor, 
sloop.” 

Nelson stopped enroute at Bluefields, an English 
settlement of that period, which had been named, 
according to Esquemeling, after Bleevelt, a noted 
pirate, “who used to resort thither.” 


San Juan Castle Surrenders 


San Juan Castle, or Fort, surrendered to the British 
on the 24th of April. During the siege, two or three 
were killed and nine or ten wounded. Hearing of this 
victory while at Port Royal, Nelson, on June 2, 1780, 
wrote Major Polson: 

“[ assure you nothing gave me more pleasure than 
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to hear of your reducing the fort, before the arrival 
of Kemble (Colonel of the Regiment) or any folks 
of the 2d Division.” 


Spaniards Retake the Fort 


“The Spaniards retook Fort San Juan as soon as 
the season permitted,” reported Major Polson, “‘but 
previous to this our troops had reached the Lake 
Nicaragua. A chart, both of the river and lake, were 
taken, which were sent to England.” Joseph Allen 
wrote: 

“A pestilence ravaged the conquerors as well as 
the conquered, and the castle, after a few months. 
reverted to ‘us original possessors—disease and death 
having done infinitely more than Spanish bullets. Out 
of 1800 men despatched on this service, not more 
than 380 returned.” With the fort, the Spaniards took 
as prisoners “those who had not strength enough to 
make their escape.” 

Governor John Dalling, of Jamaica, on December 
31, 1780, wrote Brigadier-General Kemble: “By the 
schooner of Captain Asky, I sent orders for evacu- 
ating and destroying St. John’s Castle and for re- 
moving the troops and stores to Bluefields. With 
great regret I find myself compelled to abandon an 
enterprise from which so much honor and _ national 
consequence were expected.” 

The survivors of the expedition, after they left 
San Juan Castle, embarked for Bluefields, where most 
of them died. 


Nelson Assigns Causes of Failure 


“Had the expedition,” wrote Nelson, “arrived in 
San Juan’s harbor in the month of January, the violent 
torrents would have subsided and, of course, the whole 
army would not have had occasion to get wet three 
or four times a day in dragging the boats. They 
would have arrived at the castle by the middle of 
February and had between two or three months of 
fair season to have established themselves, with ail 
the stores, in the healthy country of Granada and 
leon, and then I think a road for carriages might 
have been made to the Lake Nicaragua.” 

Nelson’s friend, Dr. Moseley, complained that “had 
the first detachment that General Dalling sent, taken 
San Juan Castle in two hours instead of setting down 
formally before it eleven days,” matters would have 
turned out differently. 


Another authority pointed out that a force ex- 
pected to arrive in Jamaica in time to take part in 
the expedition did not arrive there until August, 
when it ought to have been on the Spanish Main 
in January. 

From the unfortunate delay before the castle, 
which surrendered when it was summoned, the rainy 
season was on them. The little army had lost the 
opportunity of pushing rapidly on, out of “those hor- 
tible woods—where there are a multitude of antelopes, 
monkeys, parrots, vipers and deadly venomous ser- 
pents—by which they were environed, to the dry, 
pleasant, and healthful plains, and agreeable towns 
of Granada and Leon, near the Lake, in the province 
of Nicaragua; which from its salubrity and situation 
is justly termed by the Spaniards, ‘Mahomet’s Para- 
dise’.” 

Here they might have maintained themselves, with 
the reinforcements which followed them from Jamaica 
on the tenth of April, “till a road for carriages might 
have been made from Bluefields Harbor to the Lake, 
and the season would have permitted farther rein- 
forcement, for the completion of a glorious enter- 
prize, as the natives of the country were ready to 
revolt and only waited for a prospect of success.” 


Commendation for Nelson 


Major Polson officially reported that Nelson “was 
the first on every service, whether by day or by 
night. There was scarcely a gun fired but was pointed 
by him or Captain Despard, chief engineer.” Dr. 
Mosely wrote: 

“Not contented with having carried the armament 
safe to the harbor of San Juan, he accompanied and 
assisted the troops in all their difficulties.” 

“By his example and perseverance, the Indians and 
seamen were encouraged through their toil, in forcing 
the boats, against the current, up the river, otherwise 
not a man would have seen San Juan Castle. When 
they arrived at the Castle, he advised the carrying 
it instantly, by assault. That his advice was not fol- 
lowed,” the result is a lamentable testimony. 

Nelson sailed for home in the Lion, of 64 guns, 
in September of 1780. 

“Thus ended the first attempt of the British,” 
concluded Bancroft, “to obtain possession of the route 
for an interoceanic canal.” 











Boats in the Landing Attack 


A Tactical Study of Historical Examples and Conclusions Drawn Therefrom 


By MAJOR PEDRO A. DEL VALLE, U.S.M.C. 


Towards the end of 1862, when General Burnside 
faced General Lee across the Rappahannock at Fred- 
ericksburg, it was decided to transfer the Union Army 
across the stream at that place. The Union Army 
being equipped with an adequate pontoon train, and 
engineers to lay the bridges, Burnside ordered this 
little matter of the bridges to be attended to. Accord- 
ingly the engineers set to work and laid the beginnings 
of several bridges. However, Barksdale’s Confederate 
brigade, which was guarding the opposite shore as a 
sort of outpost line for Lee. registered their objections 
by opening a most deadly rifle fire upon the engineers, 
repeatedly driving them off with severe losses. 
Heroically the engineers returned to their tasks, only 
to be driven off once more. The situation was awk- 
ward, for unless Burnside got his army across he could 
not hope to drive Lee out of his path to Richmond. 
Burnside ordered his artillery, of which he had an 
overwhelming amount, situated upon commanding 
ground, to simply blast these people out of his road. 
The artillery blasted; long and severe was the bom- 
bardment. But when the engineers again set to work 
the snipers on the opposite shore again drove them 
back with severe loss. At this iuncture, General Hunt. 
who was Burnside’s chief of artillerv, suggested that 
riflemen be sent across in the pontoons or in small 
boats to drive away the enemy riflemen. Acting upon 
this suggestion. a swarm of small craft. carrving each 
a few men, made their way across and cleared out the 
enemy’s light defenses. Under cover of this bridge- 
head the engineers completed their bridges with 
celerity and comparative safety. 

There is nothing new, nor remarkable in this inci- 
dent. But I believe it contains the germ of the same 
principles that must be applied in a landing attack. 
Even if the engineers had succeeded in throwing sev- 
eral bridges across, think what a slaughter it would 
have meant for the infantry attempting to swarm 
across on them. Yet, in very recent years, in landing 
attacks, the same mistake has been made. There are 
many advocates of the theory that the best way to 
assault an enemy in the landing attack is to proceed 
ashore in large craft, conveying considerable bodies 
of troops. As late as 1925 the Spaniards made an attack 
against a hostile shore in this manner. 

At Alhucemas the Spaniards employed some armor- 
ed barges, known as “BEETLE BOATS,” or “K” 
boats, to convey their assaulting troops to the beach. 
These same craft had been used by the British at 
Suvla Bay, during the ill-fated Dardanelles campaign. 
They were slow, but self-propelled, and were built 
with a ramp over their bows for the disembarkation 
of the troops. They were relatively shallow draft. and 
were capable of carrying a good many men. The 
British at Suvla conveyed 500 men in one “K” boat 
plus one destroyer. The Spaniards at Cebadilla Beach 
conveyed about 300 men in each barge, but had stores 
and ammunition in them besides. Roughly, it can be 


said that a “K” boat is a battalion boat, for it is 
capable of conveying a small battalion to the beach. 

The photographs of the Spanish landing attack at 
Cebadilla Beach are a valuable record for the student 
of landing operations. The “K” boats grounded well 
out from the shore, in some cases several hundred 
yards from the beach, and the ramps were of course 
useless except to furnish an easy means of walking 
into the water. The troops were forced to wade 
through water, in some cases up to their necks, and 
the photographs show them swarming — slowly 
through; a great mass of men, issuing from the large 
and conspicuous barges, furnishing a most inviting 
target for any alert and well armed defender. 

It is unfortunate for the seeker of historical 
examples, although very fortunate for the Spaniards, 
that the Riff was caught off his guard at this point 
and the resistance offered was inconsequential. Abdel 
Krim’s defense was based upon a landing in 
Alhucemas Bay, where the beaches were good and the 
landing protected. The Spaniards. making admirable 
use of the mobility conferred by the sea, merely dem- 
onstrated at Alhucemas Bay and attacked the next day 
at Cebadilla Beach, just to the west of Alhucemas, 
around Cape Moro Nuevo. They suffered only about 
50 casualties, and captured a battery of three guns 
almost immediately upon landing. There was no 
organized defense here, only a small body of infantry 
in observation, and the three field guns. 

Anyone looking at the photographs can imagine 
what would have happened had there been a few well. 
emplaced machine guns, under-water obstacles, land 
wire, and several well registered batteries to cover the 
foreshore. The batteries would have taken the “K” 
boats under fire when they grounded. for thev were 
conspicuous, large, inviting targets. Even although 
their armor had been sufficient to protect both the 
boats and the troops from infantry and artillery 
weapons, the mass of men issuing from the aperture 
on the bow would have been slaughtered like cattle. 
Sut the long trek from boat to shore which awaited 
those who fortunately escaped the fire concentrated 
upon the boat itself seems to me the most hopeless 
of all. Under-water obstacles, the slow progress of 
heavilv-laden men through breast-high water, the 
difficulties of deploying under those conditions, and 
finally, land wire, would have made their destruction 
by even a few machine guns almost a certainty. 

At the Suvla landing, where this same barge was 
employed by the British to convey the assault troops 
ashore, although it was night and the attack was in a 
measure a surprise to the Turks, the experiences with 
these beetles or “K” boats were certainly far from 
satisfactory. Some of the beetles actually came close 
enough to shore in deep water to throw their ramps 
over and permit the men to walk dry shod to the shore. 
An eye witness reports: “Whole platoons formed up 
and began to march—even keeping step. Then the 
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Turkish batteries on the heights above opened up. One 
single high explosive wiped out an entire platoon.” 
Here we have the effect of Burnside’s bridges, had 
they been successfully put across without the seizing 
of the beach head. 

At another point the beetles grounded in the shoal 
water without ever reaching the shore. Nevinson says: 
“Both in the lighters and on shore they were subject- 
ed to considerable fire from Lala Baba; many Turks 
crept into their midst and killed them at close quar- 
ters. The delay and confusion due to the oversight of 
the shallows were serious. They were the first steps in 
the failure.” The Turkish defense of the beach at this 
place was in the hands of about 1,000 gendarmes. 
Nothing in the accounts show any automatic weapons, 
nor under-water obstacles, nor wire. The British were 
indeed fortunate that there existed none of these at 
Suvla, and that they were subjected only to rifle fire 
and to the fire of distant artillery. As it was, the results 
were anything but satisfactory, for the men had to 
wade ashore from the place where the beetles ground- 
ed. With the beetle itself to indicate to the enemy 
where the stream of men was coming from, and with 
the long, slow progress of these men through the water 
towards the shore, there was furnished the enemy an 
almost ideal opportunity to destroy his attacker be- 
fore he ever reached him. 

In 1917 the British again planned to employ this 
theory in a landing attack. In preparation for a pro- 
jected attack against the Belgian coast, they construct- 
ed floating platforms 600 feet long and 30 feet wide 
called “PONTOONS.” The forward end of this 
strange raft was designed to ground in one and a half 
feet of water, the after end in about four and a half 
feet. 

The motive power was to be furnished by two 
monitors, lashed abreast, with the raft secured be- 
tween them in such a manner that the monitors could 
push the pontoon ashore. The capacity of these in- 
genious barges was one brigade (probably two small 
battalions), and all their guns and other impedimenta. 
There was a sort of gangway down the center of the 
pontoon upon which the troops formed and made their 
rush to the shore. Here again, the tactical effect is that 
of Burnside’s bridges successfully completed and the 
men swarming over them in a compact mass without 
benefit of bridge-head. For rigidity and vulnerability 
I cannot imagine anything to match this conception. 

The Germans, as it happened, were well prepared 
against such an attack, and there were well emplaced 
batteries and automatic weapons in abundance. Even 
allowing that the crushing power of the rafts pushed 
by the monitors had been sufficient to over-ride the 
under-water obstacles, if any existed, it requires very 
little imagination to visualize the slaughter that would 
have ensued with these masses of men, completely ex- 
posed, being pushed slowly shorewards by monitors. 
And even when and if they reached the shore, can 
anyone desire a more complete nightmare than to find 
himself assaulting the enemy’s front line in brigade 
columns: The hand of Providence interfered on 
behalf of the courageous men who were destined to 
carry out this strange assault. Weather and other con- 
ditions caused this project to be abandoned. 

Before leaving this scheme of attack, | want to 
pause to point out some very clever tactical ideas 
employed there which are the forerunners of methods 


now commonly accepted. I refer specifically to three 
features of the projected landing, which, while they 
have not much to do with boats, are of general in- 
terest to the student of landing attacks. 

The first of these was the plan of disembarkation 
from the pontoons. Tanks, which were loaded at the 
forward end, were to precede the infantry in the 
assault. Now that is precisely what we should all 
like to have with us in any assault, and the problem 
of their disembarkation from small lighters seems 
to be nearly solved. 

The second noteworthy feature was the use of 
smoke screens to conceal from the enemy both the 
point of actual assault, and, if possible, the assaulting 
troops themselves. This matter is one which is being 
experimented with here at Quantico, and no one can 
deny the advantages to be gained by the attacker if 
he can so neutralize enemy observation at the 
moment of landing as to make his fire less effective. 

The third feature was the use of the monitors as 
“accompanying ships.” Since they were to push the 
rafts along and had to go close to the shore anyhow, 
they were to execute close support fires against the 
immediate beach defenses for a period of five minutes 
at point blank range. With 12-inch, 6-inch, and 12- 
pounders at their disposal, there is no doubt that 
they would have had a terrific effect upon the imme- 
diate beach defenses in their front. In a landing 
attack today one of the desiderata of adequate naval 
gunfire support is the accompanying ship, detailed to 
follow the boats closely in their assault, and to secure 
for them at the moment of landing that fire superi- 
ority over the immediate beach defenses without 
which no attack can succeed. 

The British landing at Zeebrugge, although made 
simply as a diversion to permit the block ships to do 
their work, yet contains a valuable comparison be- 
tween the relative vulnerability of large and small 
craft. We are all familiar with the heroic rush of 
sailors and marines from the large vessels which con- 
veyed them to the breakwater which saw so much 
blood spilled in such a short time. Here again we 
have Burnside’s bridges. Several ramps had been 
rigged as gangways over which the men were to 
swarm ashore. Although some of these did not work, 
the men made their sortie from behind the protection 
of the ship more or less en masse. There were the 
ships alongside the breakwater, sticking out like sore 
thumbs, a most marvelous target. It speaks volumes 
for the courage of the British sailors and marines 
that any got ashore at all, or that any,got back. Only 
a pitiful few survived that example of the assault 
of the enemy front lines in masses. The slaughter 
was simply frightful. 

Now it so happened that there were a number 
of small craft engaged in this same operation. ‘Their 
duties were to rescue such personnel as belonged to 
ships which, for one reason or another, were to be 
sacrificed for blocking operations or to destroy the 
breakwater. This hazardous duty was performed 
right under the very muzzles of enemy weapons of 
all sorts, yet they suffered practically no casualties. 
| believe there are two good reasons for this: (1) 
The larger craft were so much more prominent targets 
that they absorbed the enemy’s attention to the ex- 
clusion of the smaller fry, which suffered conse- 
quently less trom their attentions; (2) the small 
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craft were many, and they were scattered (we might 
say that they were deployed). Here the enemy was 
confronted by many swiftly moving targets, and the 
effect was to disperse his fire and make it ineffective. 
Burnside’s small boats swarming across the Rappa- 
hannock had the same effect on Barksdale’s troops. 
The principle is the same. 

In the German attack upon the Baltic Islands, 
Oecsel, Moon, and Dago, we have a system of assault- 
ing the shore in boats which is not unlike that used 
by the British in their attacks upon the lower portion 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula. Incidentally, on page 243 
of our Landing Force Manual there is a statement 
which might lead one to believe that our own doc- 
trine leans in this direction: “The normal formation 
will be that of line of columns, each battalion com- 
mander towing the boats of his battalion.” The sys- 
tem seems to be to tow a number of pulling boats 
behind a power boat, and, at the proper moment, re- 
lease the tows, man the oars and pull for the beach. 
The Germans at Oecsel employed double tows of 
twelve boats. The British at Gallipoli used tows of 
“one pinnace and four cutters, carrying one hundred 
twenty-five men in all,” at the “V” Beach landing. 
Our doctrine apparently calls for tows consisting of 
a battalion each. 

The Germans at Oesel caught the Russians entirely 
unprepared, and the student of landing operations 
finds himself again robbed of a valuable lesson. There 
was hardly a shot fired during the actual landing, and 
no opportunity, as there was at “V” Beach, to ob- 
serve what happens when an assault against modern 
automatic weapons is made in this manner. It seems 
to me that this method might have been effective in 
the days of more primitive firearms, but that with 
‘modern automatic weapons one must modify it some- 
what. In the first place, your assault is made in 
relatively large columns which the defender may rake 
very effectively. In the second place, when you cast 
loose your tows and deploy, there is some confusion 
and delay in pulling boats crowded with troops. In 
the third place, the pulling boats are so slow that 
they present a good target to the enemy for a long 
time before they finally reach the shore. In other 
words, things move faster now than when Barksdale’s 
men were driven from the banks of the Rappahannock 
by the Union infantry deployed in pulling boats. It 
is now a matter of tempo, as well as tactical forma- 
tion. Modern arms shoot fast. The attacker has to 
think fast and move fast. He simply cannot deploy 
and advance fast enough in pulling boats. How- 
ever, though the small pulling boat is not the proper 
conveyance for the assaulting infantry in a landing 
attack against a modern, well prepared enemy, | 
should like to have you examine with me for com- 
parison the two methods: The large vessel with a 
great number of men, as against the small boats each 
with a relatively few men. Fortunately for us we 
have this very comparison at “V” beach. I have 
already said that pinnaces each towing four boats, 
containing in all one hundred twenty-five men, were 
employed in this attack. Three companies of Dublin 
fusileers and a party of the Royal Naval Division 
were to assault in this manner. On the right of this 
assault came the River Clyde, carrying about two 
thousand men, Munster Fusileers, some more Dublin 


Fusileers, half the Hampshire Regiment, and some 
other odds and ends. 

The Clyde was to be beached when the first men 
from the tows had gained the shore. Then she was 
to open some special hatches in her side, and the 
troops were to disembark over a bridge of barges to 
the shore. Here we have the same idea, an assault 
in mass; men rushing forth from a large and con- 
spicuous target, over a restricted bridge, to assault 
the enemy front line without deployment. 

In the assault on “V" Beach, the Turks held their 
fire until the pulling boats grounded. which robs us 
of a valuable lesson in what might have been done 
to the pulling boat formations while still approach- 
ing. However, it was bad enough as it was. So hot 
was the Turkish fire, especially from two machine 
guns which he had emplaced upon the flanks, that 
what with this and the wire they encountered, only 
a pitiful handful ever gained the shore at all. These 
crept to the shelter of a low sand hill and hung on 
for dear life the remainder of the day. 

And how did they fare on the River Clyde? In 
the first place, the bridge of barges was delayed and 
never was satisfactorily made. But the dauntless 
troops in the River Clyde nevertheless rushed out 
through the hatches, hoping to somehow reach the 
shore. Many were drowned. The River Clyde was 
beached in fairly deep water. Some managed to make 
the barges. The slaughter here was dreadful. The 
enemy seems to have concentrated every weapon that 
bore upon the hapless ship. Another heroic attempt 
was made, and another slaughter resulted. One 
simply does not attack enemy front lines, armed with 
automatic weapons, in formations as vulnerable as 
are these concentrated masses. After this last ghastly 
failure the survivors on board the Clyde kept under 
the protection of its steel sides the remainder of the 
day. That night they made their way ashore. But 
mark this difference between those in the small boats 
and those in the River Clyde: Great as were the losses 
sustained by the men assaulting in the small boats, 
some of them did get ashore, about 200 out of 700. 
Of those who were attempting to land from the great 
steamer, nearly all perished or were beaten down 
before they reached the shore. Of 2,000 or more, 
less than ten got to the beach. 

It seems to me that there are two reasons for this: 
(1) The men in the small boats were at least partially 
deployed when the enemy took them under fire. 
Those on the River Clyde were not; (2) the men in 
the small boats had but a short distance to go from 
boat to shore. Those attempting to disembark from 
the large steamer necessarily had a long ways to go. 
Large ships do not ordinarily beach within a few 
yards of the shore. Thus not only did they present 
a much larger target, but they stayed a longer time 
in the zone of the enemy’s fire, as they had a longer 
way to go. 

Before passing this “V” Beach landing it is well 
to note three features about the River Clyde affair 
which seem to indicate the advantages that may be 
gained from the use of similar craft. 

(1) It was noted that the River Clyde drew the 
fire of nearly every enemy weapon that bore upon her. 

As this fire was mostly small arms and shrapnel, 
against which she offered adequate protection, her 
personnel were relatively safe while they kept inside 
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her. She was aground on the beach, and even armor- 
piercing projectiles would have resulted in very little 
actual damage, for she could not sink. She thus 
served one good purpose in that she drew upon her- 
self a large amount of the enemy’s defensive fires, 
and to the degree that she diverted these fires from 
the other attacking craft she assisted their advance. 

2) The River Clyde delivered close range, well- 
observed fire upon the enemy defenses at “V” Beach. 

This was the most effective fire being delivered at 
the time against the defenders of the beach. Had her 
armament been greater, the effect produced had been 
greater, but as it was, it served to keep down the 
enemy's fire which was being directed against the 
pitiful handful that had got ashore from the boats 
and was hanging on behind the shelter of the sand 
hill. To this extent, then, she was acting in the 
capacity of “accompanying ship” in the assault, and 
her fires were comparable to the fires of accompany- 
ing weapons. 

(3) The high bridge of the River Clyde, protected 
against small arms fire and shrapnel, afforded a 
splendid observation post. 

The troops on the low beach could not see very 
much. The high command on distant ships could 
neither see much nor do much to help or direct help. 
Had the Clyde been connected by cable, or otherwise, 
to the flagship, the officers on her bridge would have 
been able to tell the high command more about the 
men on the beach than they themselves could, even 
if they had possessed the means of communication. 
I! do not believe this advantage was realized or ex- 
ploited at the time, but there is food for thought in 
contemplating the possibilities she offered in this 
direction. 

And now we come to the final historical example, 
that of the British attack against Kurna, in the Meso- 
potamia, Sir Charles Townsend was here confronted 
with a very unusual situation. The Turkish position 
stood upon a series of small promontories near the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. The 
ground over which the British must attack was cut up 
with canals and ditches. In addition, torrential rains 
had caused the rivers to overflow, and the entire 
battlefield was beneath a considerable depth of water 
except where there was high ground. To make mat- 
ters still worse there was tall marsh grass which 
served as an under-water obstacle in places, to all save 
shallow draft boats. This was very fortunate for the 
Turks and for the seeker after historical examples, but 
mighty hard on General Townsend. However, this re- 
markably able and resourceful soldier lost no time in 
collecting boats, a native type of boat called “bellums.” 

Here at last we have an example of infantry attack- 
ing a prepared position in boats, in suitable forma- 
tions, organized and trained to deploy so that at the 
moment of assault the formation was virtually that of 
squad columns. 

General ‘Townsend says: “The unusual spectacle 
of a whole brigade maneuvering in boats was to be 
seen.” Mark these words, “maneuvering in boats” for 
it is here for the first time in my life I have encoun- 
tered this conception. Again he states: “The hastily 
trained punters were good enough to permit a deploy- 
ment with reasonable precision.” His punters were 
specially trained for their job of propelling these boats. 

It seems to me that General Townsend saw this 


matter of the attack over the water in boats in its true 
light. He preferred the small, unarmored bellums, and 
held out against General Nixon, the S. O. P., who had 
insisted upon larger, armored bellums. or two small 
bellums lashed end to end. As it was, the assault was 
made with each battalion having one-fourth of its 
boats armored, and the other three-fourths small, 
easily maneuverable boats each holding one N. C. O. 
and about a squad of infantry. There were a total of 
sixteen boats to a company, so you see there was 
plenty of flexibility even in the smaller units. As it 
turned out, the armored bellums proved awkward. 
They drew too much water and could not reach their 
objectives. They were slow, and the unarmored ones 
passed them and out-maneuvered them. And the 
marsh grass, which served as an under-water obstacle, 
caught the projecting armor of the larger craft and at 
times completely stopped them. Eventually the un- 
armored boats made the assault and the armored ones 
had to form the reserve as they collected in rear. 
Townsend gives the credit for the success of this ex- 
traordinary attack to the use of the small boats. For 
the British were able to reach the Turks and dislodge 
them due to the suitability of the craft employed in the 
assault to produce virtually the same effect as a de- 
ployment on land. 


A few remarks in passing. The larger, heavier 
boats are here compared with the lighter, smaller 
boats containing each only one squad. The latter 


proved to be the more suitable of the two for the 
assault. As carriers of reserve echelons, however, one 
cannot find much to quarrel with in the slightly larger 
boats. The assault serves to secure a foothold, and be- 
hind its protection one may risk slightly larger 
groups. It is the same old gradual deployment idea, 
slightly modified by sea conditions, but always the 
same in principle. 

One more remark by General Townsend, though 
not directly connected with boats, seems pertinent as 
a side comment. “TIT said I wanted the warships to 
keep pace with the bellums (boats) for their fire was 
the factor that rendered their advance possible. Such 
proved to be the case.”” Here again we have the idea of 
the accompanying ship. 

As a result of these studies it seems not imprope 
to sum up as follows the advantages of the small boat 
over the large one in assault formations: 

(1) A greater degree of deployment can be reach- 
ed at the moment of assault. 

(2) The loss of one boat means the loss of but 
one squad, 

(3) The larger the number of boats beaching 
simultaneously the greater will be the dispersion of 
the fire of the defender, and the less effective. 

(4) The smaller boat beaches in shallower water. 
This is not only a convenience to the man who must 
wade to the beach, but it facilitates the deployment, 
and shortens the critical interval of time required for 
the men to get out of the boat and away from the fire 
she will draw. 

(5) The smaller boat usually puts the troops 
nearer the shore, and thus once again shortens the 
dangerous interval for the attacker. 

(6) The smaller boat usually further facilitates 
disembarkation because the distance from gunwhale 
to bottom is smaller. 

(7) More opportunity is afforded for the individual 
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initiative which in an attack of this sort is essential 
to success. 

(8) There is a greater probability of riding over 
the under-water obstacles, whereas the larger boats 
will very likely be stopped. 

Now as to the speed of boats for an assault over 
water. Modern arms make speed imperative. Where 
the fire of a few riflemen could be frustrated by scat- 
tering into many small boats, the fire of a few machine 
gunners is not eluded without a great deal of speed, in 
addition to a deployed formation. I should like to 
make the following points with regard to the speed of 
boats: 

(1) The faster your hoat the harder she is to hit. 

(2) The faster the boat the shorter the time inter- 
val between the time you leave the line of departure 
and the time you close with the enemy. 

(3) In a landing attack supported by naval 
artillery the preparation must lift about 1,500 yards 
ahead of your assault to allow for the dispersion in 
range. The faster your boats can traverse this interval 
the greater will be the neutralizing effect of the ship's 
fire. Conceivably, a boat could be so slow that the 
effect of this fire will have worn off before the assault 
strikes. That would be fatal. 


(4) The idea of power boats towing lines of pulling 


boats in an attack against modern automatic weapons 
must be discarded. Not only does your tow offer a 
splendid target for enfilading (raking the entire tow 
fore and aft), but the subsequent confusion, when men 





are trying to row boats filled with troops and impedi- 
menta, casting off the tows, and attempting to deploy 
into an assault formation, will be taken advantage of 
by an alert enemy to the great loss of the attacker. 
Even discounting these features, the approach in the 
pulling boats will be so slow that they will be nearly 
annihilated, as the British were at “V" Beach, before 
they can reach the shore. 

In all this discussion we have been touching 
merely upon the requirements of the assault echelons. 
Special means of conveying tanks in the assault must 
be provided also. And of course larger boats for 
reserve formations, so that one may build up his 
strength quickly at the points where success has been 
encountered. 

But history points out most emphatically that 
there must first be an assault in open formations, by 
small boats containing each a few troops. Where these 
seize a small beach-head or a good foothold then you 
may drive in with more concentrated forces. In fore- 
ing a defile one never would think of pouring out 
troops on the far side without the protection of an 
adequate bridge-head upon that side. The great mis- 
takes in the past have been made where this tactical 
parallel was not drawn. Any assaults planned without 
an adequate number of small, fast squad boats is 
bound to be a costly failure. To leave matters of this 
kind to chance is to court disaster. One may fail even 
with the proper material and the proper tactics. But 
without them there can be no doubt about the result. 
Better far never to attempt it. 





The New Marine Corps Reserve and 
The Sixth Marine Reserve Brigade 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. J. STALEY, U.S.M.C.R. 





T BECAME apparent in the summer of 1929 that 
the small appropriation for the organization, 
training, administration, and recruiting of the 

Marine Corps Reserve was not likely to be increased 
and if the Marine Corps was to have a Reserve com- 
mensurate with its expeditionary requirements in time 
of emergency some system and plan other than that 
in force must be devised. 

It was the practice to provide training camps for 
individual reserve officers, that is, casual officers who 
during the year took no part in reserve activities, but 
who would report for training. These were grouped 
into classes with no individual responsibility, the sec- 
ond lheutenant being assigned the same quarters as 
the captain or major, with the result that each and 
every one thought he should be promoted, and each, 
regardless of experience, felt competent to criticize 
his quarters, mess, training, etc. 

Officers traveling without troops were paid mile- 
age and, due to the distance many had to travel, the 
cost was all out of proportion to the benefits derived. 

For instance, in one case an officer received over 
$500 in mileage plus his active duty pay for the time 
spent in travel status. Many others received nearly as 
much. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1929-30 there 
were sixteen small reserve companies whose officers 
received drill and administrative pay, and the enlisted 
men drill pay, overcoats, dress blues, two pairs of 
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shoes, in addition to the summer service uniform used 
during camp. 

These companies were all trained either at Quan- 
tico, Va., or San Diego, Calif., which made the cost of 
transportation excessive. The average cost per man to 
bring the company located at New Orleans to Quan- 
tico was $91.80. To transport the St. Paul, Minn., com- 
pany to Quantico, $102.92; these, two, of course, were 
the most expensive. In making a careful study of costs, 
it was found that the St. Paul Company could be train- 
ed at Great Lakes, Ill, at a transportation cost of 
$20.46 per man. The New Orleans Company could go 
to Camp Beauregard, La., at a cost of $11.34 per man. 
The New York outfits could be sent to Niantic, Conn., 
at $8.14 for each man, instead of $18.19 to Quantico, 
and that other proportionate savings could be made 
in railroad fare alone. 

The old plan permitted training for only 
officers and 207 men. 

The first units of the new type reserve, then known 
as Volunteer Companies, were the 401st Company, 
Washington, D. C., organized by Captain Harvey L. 
Miller, and the 402nd Company, Roanoke, Va., organ- 
ized by Captain Carlton Penn. These went to camp at 
Quantico, Va., during the summer of 1929, and made 
a creditable showing. 

In the fall of 1929, serious consideration was given 
to the organization of reserve regiments composed of 
officers and men who would serve without drill pay, 
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and who would be willing to purchase their own dress 
uniforms, if dress uniforms were desired, and bear a 
large part of the expense of the reserve from private 
funds. This revolutionary thought aroused a great deal 
of comment and many officers, both regular and re- 
serve, thought that the regiments so organized could 
not be successful, since without drill pay it would not 
be possible to force drills, and force was considered 
necessary if we were to have successful organizations. 
Due principally to the faith that the late Major Gen- 
eral Commandant, Major General W. C. Neville, 
had in the reserve, this doubt was partially overcome, 
and on Crctober 31, 1929, General Neville authorized 
Lieutenant Colonel James F. Rorke, FMCR, to organ- 
ize the 19th Reserve Marines with Headquarters in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., two battalions to be formed in and 
around Brooklyn, New York City, and Newark, N. J.; 
the third battalion in Philadelphia. This was followed 
by the authorization of the 20th Reserve Marines, 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C., and with units in 
Virginia and Maryland, absorbing the 401st and 402nd 
Companies. On May 24, 1930, the Ist Battalion, 22nd 
Reserve Marines, was authorized in New Orleans, La., 
Major A. A. Watters, commanding. August 4, 1930, 
the Ist Battalion, 21st Reserve Marines, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Artillery), Major Robert C. Pitts, commanding, 
and on October 20, 1930, the Ist Battalion, 24th Re- 
serve Marines, Chicago, IIl., Major Donald T. Winder, 
commanding. 

With the showing made in camp during the sum- 
mer of 1930, which proved that the new type Reserve 
could and would prove a success, the reserve was fur- 
ther increased by the organzation of the 6th Marine 
Reserve Brigade on March 18, 1931, this being a re- 
enforced brigade, consisting Brigade Special Troops, 
and the 20th and 23rd Reserve Marines, with a total 
strength of 88 officers and 1,458 enlisted men. This 
was followed by the authorization of the 24th Reserve 
Marines, Chicago, IIl., formed from the Ist Battalion 
in Chicago and the companies in Decatur, II]., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. 

Under date of March 18, 1931, and April 25, 1931, 
there was authorized for Los Angeles and San Fran- 





Ground to Plane Communication at 6th Marine 
Reserve Brigade Camp 


cisco, Calif., respectively, one battalion each of the 
25th Reserve Marines. 
Units composing reserve organizations are as fol- 
lows: 
THE BRIGADE 
Sixth Marine Reserve Brigade: 
srigade Headquarters 
Brigade Headquarters Company 
Brigade Service Company 
engineer Company 
Military Police Company 
Motor Transport Company 
Brigade Band 
THE 20th RESERVE 
Regimental Headquarters 
Regimental Headquarters Company 
Regimental Service Company 
Ist BATTALION 
Battalion Headquarters Company 
Company “A” Company “C” 
Company Company “D” 
2nd BATTALICN 


Headquarters Company 


MARINES 


Battalion 


Company “EE” Company “G” 
Company “F”’ Company “H” 
THE 23rd RESERVE MARINES 


Regimental Headquarters 
Regimental Headquarters Company 
Regimental Service Company 

Ist BATTALION 


Battalion Headquarters Company 


Company “A” Company “C”’ 
Company “B” Company “Dp” 
2nd BATTALION 


Battalion Headquarters Company 
Company “I” Company “G” 
” Company “HH” 


Company “Fk 
THE Ist BN, 2Ist MARINES 


(Artillery) 
Battalion Headquarters Battery 
Battery “A” Battery “B” 
THE REGIMENT 
THE 19th RESERVE MARINES 
Regimental Headquarters 
Regimental Headquarters Company 
Regimental Service Company 
Ist BATTALION 
Headquarters Company 
Company “C” 
Company “Bb Company “D” 
2nd BATTALION 
Battalion Headquarters Company 
Company “Ie” 
Company “F” 


Battalion 
Company 


Company “G 
Company “H” 


3rd BATTALION 


Battalion Headquarters Company 
Company “I” Company “L” 
Company “K” Company “M” 
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Separate Battalions such as the 
Ist Battalion, 22nd Reserve Ma- 
rines, are organized as shown be- 
low: Battalion Headquarters and 
Headquarters Company. 

Company “A” Company “B” 

Company “C” Company “D” 

To carry out the new policy 
many problems had to be solved. 
There were no armories or meet- 
ing places available and no funds 
to build or rent them. Prospective 
officers and leading nen-commis- 
sioned officers had to be found and 
then sold on this revoluntionary 
idea of a reserve organization. 
Funds had to be secured from priv- 
ate sources for band instruments, 
band equipment, music, furniture, 
trucks, ambulances, and even some 
medical supplies. 

The 20th Reserve Marines was 
the first of the new units to report 
for annual training. After weeks 
of hard work on the part of its 
officers, with alternating hopes for 
success and thoughts of probable failure, it was 
a real thrill when on Sunday, July 6, 1930, on the 
sounding of assembly 38 officers and 575 men formed 
in perfect order to proceed to Quantico, where need- 
less to say there was a great deal of interest and spec- 
ulation on the part of the personnel of that post over 
just what kind of an outfit was being let loose upon 
them, and the arrival of the regiment was not looked 
forward to with a great deal of pleasure. The Com- 
manding General, Major General Smedley D. Butler, 
was rather outspoken in his unfavorable opinion of 
the outfit and what he thought would be its behavior, 
but after the regiment detrained without fuss or con- 
fusion, he was the first to extend a most cordial wel- 
come and remove the somewhat tense feeling of the 
moment. 

The two weeks in camp were filled with the usual 
training routine, and when it is considered that over 
600 officers and men who had never been together 
before set up their own camp, provided their own 
messes, their own medical unit with a field hospital 
and dispensary, the caliber of the personnel recruited 
at once becomes apparent. 

Discipline was maintained without difficulty, there 
were no cases requiring disciplinary action other than 
reprimands. At the close of camp General Butler, 
when presenting trophies won by organizations and 
individuals, said, “I did not believe an organization of 
this kind could be recruited and trained by Reserve 
officers and did not hesitate to say so, but you have 
done it, and I say to you all that | was wrong.” Those 
few words were the finest compliment the outfit could 
have received and made the officers and men feel that 
something real had been accomplished. The camp of 
the 20th Reserve Marines was followed by the 19th 
Reserve Marines from Brooklyn, N. Y. This was also 
a success. 

In preparation for its first camp, the 20th Regiment 
drilled each Sunday morning for several weeks. The 
drills were held in the open in an isolated section of 
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the grounds of the Catholic University loaned by the 
officials of that institution. The first assembly on June 
8, 1930, was not an inspiring sight. Officers who had 
never seen their companies formed, men and officers 
without uniforms, all were there, and it did not seem 
possible that with July 6th coming so soon this regi- 
ment could possibly make a creditable showing. 

The question of sufficient funds has always been 
a most serious one with the Washington outfits, but 
this has been met by the payment of dues. Up to and 
including the training period July 6-20, 1930, the total 
cost of the 20th Regiment was $49,974.37, of this sum, 
$21,672.00, was met by its personnel from private con- 
tributions or from other private sources. 

Officers and men of the 6th Brigade are required 
to pay annual dues and also are subject to assessments 
from time to time to provide funds for the organiza- 
tion. The question of dues is one in which all reserve 
organizations are not in accord, but in the 6th Brigade 
this system has been found of real benefit as none 
but those who are interested in the reserve will enlist 
if it is going to cost money, and the brigade is thus 
spared having on its rolls “shoe and shirt” men, that 
is men who are only interested in having handed to 
them free for every-day wear a pair of shoes and a 
shirt for which they would, of course, perform just as 
little service as possible. Dues are used for the upkeep 
of the armory, purchase of trucks, band instruments, 
music, etc. In addition to dues, each man joining the 
brigade is requred to purchase a pair of regulation 
shoes for which he pays the regular price with the 
cash sale price of 10 per cent added, so it can readily 
be seen that a man who enlists in this organization is 
interested or he would not join. 

To the Major General Commandant, Major Gen- 
eral Ben H. Fuller, who has always taken an active 
interest in the reserve, should go the credit for making 
possible the creation of the 6th Marine Reserve 
srigade. 

In the transformation of the 20th Reserve Marines 
from a regiment to a brigade there was naturally 
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much confusion. One battalion of the 20th was trans- 
ferred to the 23rd Regiment and various individual 
officers and leading non-commissioned officers were 
given new assignments. To straighten this out re- 
quired much work day and night and all the spare 
time that any one had on week-ends, and for a while 
it seemed utterly impossible to bring out of this a 
workable brigade, but in time this was done. Then 
with camp once more due, the same plan of Sunday 
drills as was followed the first year was carried out. 
Major General Ben H. Fuller presented the colors 
to the brigade on Sunday morning, August 23, 1931, 
when the organization was formed in John Marshall 
Place preparatory to leaving for camp. Those officers 
who were at the first official formation a year before 
could not help but feel that all of the work and hard- 
ship undergone during the year was well worth while 
when they saw this splendid outfit filling the space of 
two large city blocks in a double line of companies 
form without confusion and with everything in order. 
The first camp of the 6th Brigade, the second of 
the 20th Marines, was at Virginia Beach where the 
organization was permitted by Brigadier General S. 
Gardner Waller, Adjutant General of Virginia, to use 
Camp Pollard, the Virginia National Guard camp. 
General Waller made available for use tents, cots, 
galleys, showers, and other camp equipment which 
were a tremendous help to the organization. Camp 
Pollard is located three miles from the town of Vir- 
ginia Beach and the camp site borders on the Atlantic 
which gave to the personnel of the organization hath- 
ing facilities and other amusements all of which help- 
ed greatly to maintain the high morale of the brigade. 
In 1931, and again in this coming summer of 1932, 
the Adjutant General of Connecticut, Brigadier Gen- 
eral William F. Ladd, has made available for use of 
the 19th Reserve Marines, the Connecticut State Camp 
at Niantic, Conn., and Brigadier General Raymond H. 
Fleming, the Adjutant General of Louisiana, has per- 
mitted the use of Camp Beauregard at Alexandria, 
La., by the Ist Battalion, 22nd Reserve Marines, and 
in New Jersey the Adjutant General, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frederick Gilkyson, has authorized the 3rd Bat- 
talion, 19th Reserve Marines, stationed at Philadel- 
phia, to use the Rifle Range at Sea Girt, New Jersey. 
Needless to say the kind assistance of these officers 
has made possible a great saving in Marine Corps 
camp equipment and in transportation. 
In addition to presenting the colors to the 6th 
Brigade on the day of its departure from Washington, 
General Fuller inspected the outfit in camp at Vir- 
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ginia Beach, remaining three days. This visit did more 
for the organization than any other single act as all 
were on their toes to make a good showing. As Gen- 
eral Fuller arrived at Virginia Beach three days after 
the beginning of the training period there was little 
time to prepare for his coming but that the time was 
used to the best advantage is best shown by the letter 
of commendation from General Fuller, addressed to 
the personnel of the brigade: 
HEADQUARTERS MARINE CORPS 
WASHINGTON 
10 September 1931 
Fron: The Major General Commandant. 
To: The Commanding Officer, 6th Marine Reserve 
Brigade, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Letter of commendation. 

2 The Major General Commandant recently in- 
spected the 6th Marine Reserve Brigade during its annual 
training (1931) at Camp Pollard, Virginia Beach, Va., and 
commends the personnel of this Brigade on its military appear- 
ance, exemplary conduct, technical skill and individual zeal. 
The comments of Officers of the Regular Services, of National 
Guard Officers and civilians, on the Brigade were deservedly 
complimentary. It was obvious that the personnel of the 
Brigade was imbued with the spirit of the Marine Corps and 
the Naval Service and was living up to the best patriotic and 
nulitary ideals. 

2. The Major General Commandant is cognizant 
that these achievements were made possible only by many 
hours, days and weeks of preliminary hard work in recruiting 
and organizing the Brigade and desires to convey to the 
officers and men his sincere appreciation of their patriotic 
contributions to National Defense, which they have given the 
Country through the Marine Corps, in making the Brigade 
outstanding in accomplishment. 


3. The Commanding Officer of the Sixth Marine 
Reserve Brigade will publish this Letter of Commendation to 
the Command. BH. BULUER 


It is the present policy of the Major General Com- 
mandant to appoint officers in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve to fill vacancies in the authorized complement 
of an active unit and not to make casual officers who 
take no special interest and do no work during the 
year. Officers and non-commissioned officers in_ re- 
serve organizations are appointed in appropriate 
grades for the duties they are required to perform, 
that is a company commander may be appointed to 
the grade of captain, the battalion commander to a 
major, ete. These officers, however, hold their com- 
missions only as long as they are active and interested, 
Failure to keep up with their organization, removal 
from company station, or other cause which makes it 
impossible for them to carry on, results in their dis- 
charge. As an example of how this works out in prac- 
tice, 25 officers have been relieved in the 6th Brigade 
alone since the close of 1930. 
This means that these officers 
have not only been detached 
from the brigade, but have been 
discharged from the reserve. 

Reserve Expeditionary 
Troops are: Oth Marine Re- 
serve Brigade, headquarters, 
Washington, D. C.: 88 officers 
and 1,458 enlisted men. 

Note: In addition to the units 
located in Washington there is a 
Military Police Company, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Machine Gun Company, 
Rockville, Md.; Rifle Company, 
Alexandria, Va., and a Rifle Com- 
pany at Capitol Heights, Md. 
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Ist Battalion, 21st Reserve Marines (Artillery), Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: 10 officers, 140 enlisted men. (This unit is 
part of the 6th Brigade. ) 

19th Reserve Marines, headquarters, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
41 officers, 835 enlisted men. 

Ist Battalion, 22nd Reserve Marines, New Orleans, 
La.: 11 officers, 240 enlisted men. 

24th Reserve Marines, headquarters, Chicago, [l.: 25 
officers, 437 enlisted men. 

Ist Battalion, 25th Reserve Marines, headquarters, 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 11 officers, 229 enlisted men. 

2nd Battalion, 25th Reserve Marines, headquarters, 
San Francisco, Calif.: 9 officers, 197 enlisted men. 

301st Reserve Company, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. : 
2 officers, 60 enlisted men. 

302nd Reserve Company, Rochester, N. Y.: 2 officers, 
60 enlisted men. 

316th Reserve Company, Seattle, Wash. : 
60 enlisted men. 

461st Reserve Company, Portland, Maine: 2 officers, 
40 enlisted men. 

Observation Squadron 6-MR, Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base, Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 18 officers, 
60 enlisted men. 

Observation Squadron 7-MR, World-Chamberlain 
Airport, Minneapolis, Minn.: 18 officers, 60 enlisted men. 

Observation Squadron 8-MR, 18 officers, 60 enlisted 
men, 

Service Company 4-MR, Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base, Seattle, Wash.: 4 officers, 2 warrant officers, 100 
enlisted men. 


2 officers, 


Fighting Squadron 5-MR: 16 officers, 40 enlisted men. 

Service Company 7-MR, Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base, Grosse Isle, Mich.: 4 officers, 2 warrant officers, 
100 enlisted men. 

Fighting Squadron 6-MR: 16 officers, 40 enlisted men. 

Service Company 5-MR, Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base, Squantum, Mass.: 4 officers, 2 warrant officers, 100 
enlisted men. 

Scouting Squadron 3-MR, Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base, Opo-Locka, Fla.: 18 officers, 60 enlisted men. 

Fighting Squadron 4-MR, Naval Reserve Aviation 
Base, Long Beach, Calif.: 16 officers, 40 enlisted men. 

The cost of the individual reservist is steadily de- 
creasing as the following comparison of the average 
annual cost per individual reservist, both officers and 
enlisted men, will show: 


Fiscal Year 1928-29 $459.95 
" m 1929-30 193.49 
7 gs 1930-31 62.83 


while the number of reservists trained was correspond- 

ingly increased: 

Fiscal Year 1928-29 Officers trained 180 Enl. Men trained 207 
ea ee 
n i 1930-31 a ss 184 * 2 “3120 

The appropriation for the reserve did not increase 
and the above record is possible due to the great in- 
terest taken by our reserve officers and enlisted men 
and their willingness to serve without drill pay, to 
purchase their own shoes and where other than the 
minimum issue of summer service uniform is desired 
they purchased these from their own funds. 





Down in the Dominican Republic 


By MAJOR EDWIN NORTH McCLELLAN, U.S.M.C. 


While the American Marines came out of the Do- 
minican Republic in 1924 they are still interested in 
that country. 

Some of the Marines stationed in Haiti, particularly 
the aviators, visit the sister Island-Republic, from 
time to time. Brigadier-General George Richards vis- 
ited Santo Domingo in the fall of 1926; the Flagship 
Seattle was at Santo Domingo City February 14-16, 
1927 and Colonel James C. Breckinridge, Fleet Marine 
Officer, reported that the Dominicans received them 
very hospitably; the Dawes Commission was down 
there in 1929 and Colonel Harold C. Reisinger dropped 
in on the Dominicans in the same year. 

The Revolution of 1930 was settled without the pres- 
ence of Marines and brought forward General Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo who had been an officer of the Poli- 
cia Nacional under the Marines. The Policia, after 
the withdrawal of the Marines, had been transformed 
into the Ejercito Nacional with General Trujillo at its 
head. He was elected President on May 16, 1930. 

June of 1930 again found some Marines in the Re- 
public, on the occasion of the visit of the U. S. S. 
Sacramento which after visiting Sanchez on Samana 
Bay dropped anchor at Santo Domingo City on June 
24. First Lieutenant Shelton C. Zern commanded the 


Marines of the Sacramento. The Sacramento’s Medi- 
cal Officer was Lieutenant-Commander James W. 
Ellis, who had served with the Policia Nacional. 

The Sacramento fired a national salute at 8:52 a. m. 
on June 24, with the Dominican Republican Ensign 
at the Main. At 8:57 a. m. a shore battery returned 
the salute, gun for gun, with the United States flag 
displayed. The ship moored at the Municipal Wharf 
at 9:18 a. m. The American Vice-Consul called fol- 
lowed by the Consul. They left together. Comman- 
der William W. Smith, the commanding officer, left 
ship to call on Charge d’Affaires John M. Cabot. Mr. 
Cabot promptly returned the call. 

The following day Commander Smith called on 
President Rafael Estrella Urena. The President's 
Aide returned the compliment. 

President-Elect Rafael Leonidas Trujillo gave a 
luncheon party at Hotel Fausto, in honor of the visit- 
ing Americans. General Trujillo insisted that Com- 
mander Smith sit at the head of the table while he, 
himself, sat on his left. Cn his left were Senor Var- 
gas, Lieutenant Bennie Decker, Lieutenant Zern of 
the Marines, C. P. C. Eichel, a newspaper man, and 
Major Dominiche. On the right side of the table were 
Charge d’Affaires Cabot, Colonel Fiallo, Lieutenant- 
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Commander Ellis, Senor Galvan, Lieutenant Hanns 
and the General’s Aide. General Trujillo said that he 
had a very warm spot in his heart for the Marines and 
the American people. Senor Galvan interpreted for 
him. 

That evening Commander Smith and his officers 
gave a dinner on the forecastle of the Sacramento in 
honor of President-Elect Trujillo, Ministers of Inter- 
ior and Foreign Affairs and others. 

The baseball team of the Sacramento dropped a 
game to an All-Dominican Team. The Sacramento 
sailed on June 26. 

Shortly after Trujillo was inaugurated as President 
the terrific hurricane of September, 1930, practically 
destroyed Santo Domingo City. The Brigade of Colo- 
nel Richard M. Cutts, from Haiti, sent assistance to 
Santo Domingo, the Marine aviators being among 
those who visited the stricken city on missions of re- 
lief. 

Secretary of the Navy Charles F. Adams, on Sep- 
tember 10, 1930, ordered Maj. Thomas FE. Watson, of 
the Marines, who was on duty at Quantico, to duty as 
Naval Attache, American Legation, Santo Domingo 
City, his orders requiring him to report to the Ameri- 
can Minister. “During your service as Naval Attache, 
you will regard the American Minister at Santo Do- 
mingo City as your superior officer and will, at all 
times, comply with such instructions as he may give 
you,” ordered Secretary Adams. 

Major Watson sailed from Hampton Roads aboard 
the U. S. S. Gilmer. He arrived at Port-au-Prince on 
September 12. The next morning Major Roy S. Gei- 
ger flew him to Santo Domingo City in a Ford trans- 
port plane. On February 25, 1931, Major Watson was 
detached from Quantico and Santo Domingo City 
made his permanent station. Major Watson was de- 
tached from this duty and sailed for the United States 
on the S. S. Coamo on July 28, 1931. 

President Rafael L. Trujillo wrote the following let- 

ter dated October 30, 1930, to Major-General Comman- 
dant Ben H. Fuller: 
_ “Now that Santo Domingo has been the victim of 
a devastating hurricane and that upon such a disas- 
trous occasion the services of the United States Marine 
Corps were given with the greatest promptitude and 
efficiency, there come to my recollection the valuable 
services rendered by you to this country, when, dur- 
ing its Military Occupation by the forces of the United 
States, you occupied successively the office of Head of 
the Department of Interior and Police and the even 
higher one of Acting Military Governor, and I base 
upon your habitually favorable disposition towards our 
country the belief that your personal intervention was 
a principal part in the promptitude and efficiency with 
which the United States Marine Corps, which you 
now so ably command, served us on the above cited 
occasion. 

“The good impression which you produced in serv- 
ing our collective interests in the high offices which 
you filled during your stay in Santo Domingo in the 
service of the Military Government is naturally still 
lively amongst the Dominicans. 

“T believe it to be opportune, distinguished General, 


to congratulate you upon your promotion to the com- 
mand of the Marine Corps and with that purpose | 
have addressed you this letter; but I believe at the 
same time it is opportune to extend congratulations to 
that same Corps commanded by you, because it obtains 
by this fact the advantage of having a Chief profound- 
ly imbued with military discipline and knowledge of 
human psychology, and very especially in that of the 
peoples of America intimately associated with the 
United States.” 

General Fuller's reply was as follows: 

“Tt was with a feeling of great pleasure and satis- 
faction that I received your letter of congratulation, 
all the greater that it came from one who represents a 
country for which | have the warmest affection. 

“Tam much gratified at your praise of the services 
of the Marine Corps in the recent deplorable disaster, 
but while I would have been the first to act had T still 
been in Haiti, the credit for promptitude belongs to 
Colonel Cutts. 

“T hope that some day I shall have an opportunity 
to visit your country again and renew the many de- 
lightful associations which remain fresh in my mem- 
ory. 

“With assurances of my highest consideration, Mr. 
President, I remain.” 

Brigadier-General Rufus H. Lane and Major [¢d- 
ward A. Ostermann visited Santo Domingo in March 
of 1931. They had proceeded to Haiti for the purpose 
of inspecting the Marines. General Lane served in 
the Dominican Republic from July, 1916, to February, 
1920. He had filled the high offices of Secretary for 
Foreign Relations and for Justice and Education. On 
March 14 two planes flew from Port-au-Prince to 
Santo Domingo City piloted by Joe Ed Davis and 
“Tex” Rogers. General Lane was a passenger in the 
first and Major Ostermann in the second. On arrival 
they were met by Major “Tommie” Watson, the Naval 
Attache. They called on American Minister C. b. 
Curtis and then on President Rafael L. Truillo. Senor 
Julio Ortega y Frier, a friend of General Lane and 
former Superintendent of Schools under him, accompa- 
nied them on the latter visit. 

Major and Mrs. Watson were hosts to the visiting 
Marines for luncheon. 

That night President Trujillo gave a dinner and 
dance at the Country Club in honor of General Lane 
and Major Ostermann. There were about fifty guests 
present including President Trujillo and his lady, the 
American Minister, Archbishop Noel who is a former 
president, Major and Mrs. Watson, and many others. 
The Band of the Ejercito Nacional plaved during the 
dinner while a civilian orchestra jazzed music for the 
dance. 

The General and the Major slept at Hotel Palacio, 
and left by plane for Port-au-Prince at 11 o'clock the 
following morning, after breakfast at the hotel. 

The two visitors were much impressed by the 
friendliness of the officials and the people and also the 
remarkable recovery the city had already made from 
the hurricane. They were also interested in the Mar- 
ine-like Ejercito Nacional with its Marine-khaki uni- 
forms and Mameluke-hilted swords. 
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The Supply Service in Western Nicaragua 


April, 1927, to April, 1929 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES R. SANDERSON, U.S.M.C. 


as laid down in Command, Staff and Logistics in 

the planning for the supply of troops in Western 
Nicaragua during the period 1927-29, there was only 
one serious objection to the fixed rules: 


“NO ROADS” 


| N the practical application of the general principles 


The use of a map measurer for the determination of 
distances and the preparation of graphs for extensive 
motor truck movements were out of the question and 
resort had to be made to any and all means which 
offered a solution to a most difficult problem. Troops 
were stationed in areas where it was mandatory to 
furnish and store a six months’ supply for the rainy 
season, Which required that during the six months’ 
dry season one year’s supply was required to be 
hauled and stored to the posts in the northern area. 
The bulk of the stores, after arriving at distributing 
points along the railroad, were hauled by native bull 
cart, augmented by every other known means of 
transportation. \s a matter of interest, the following 
is a list of the methods used, viz: 


Airplane 

Bull cart 

Motorboats 

Pulled boats 
American pack mules 
Pack bulls 


Pitpans (dugouts) 


Cargo plane 

Motor truck 
Steamboat 

utboard motor boats 
Sxilboats 

Native pack mules 
Native carriers 


The long haul from Leon to Ocotal by road, if 
such can be properly termed, was about 160 miles 
and required eleven to thirteen days for delivery by 
bull cart. Two tractor trains of a total of eleven 
tractors and eleven trailers were sent over this road 
once only to be used for the distribution of supplies 
out of Ocotal. Ocotal was the base of supply in. the 
north. Stores were shipped from Managua to Ocotal 
by plane in one hour and ten minutes on an average, 
showing the great difference in time as compared to 
the road trip from Leon. The air trip was about the 
same distance as the road trip noted. 

Prior to entering contracts for the use of bull 
carts, serious consideration was given to the question 
of using tractors and trailers and it was decided from 
a standpoint of economy in money and personnel that 
the use of bull carts was more advantageous. Of 
course, there was the element of uncertainty as to 
whether sufficient bull carts could be hired and 
whether the drivers would agree to go into the bandit 
infested country, but there was no need of worry 
after the first month of hauling as there were more 
than enough bull carts. 

A few stations could be supplied with difficulty 
by motor truck during the dry season only, among 
which were Esteli, Dario, Matagalpa, Jinotega and 
Boaco, but the road conditions were so terrible even 
during the dry season that the wear and tear on 
trucks was enormous and the supply had to be aug- 


mented by the use of bull carts, and it may be truly 
said that, as far as the quartermaster could see. a 
bull cart was a life saver. The cargo planes which 
contributed so much to the supplv were affectionatelv 
called “the flying bull carts.” These planes, which 
operated on a daily two-trip schedule six davs a 
week for quite a while, were a great aid in solving 
problems which had to be met in short order where 
troops were in difficult areas of supply and had to 
be supplied immediately. 

Early in the campaign it was demonstrated in a 
forceable manner that strong patrols with large 
numbers of pack mules on narrow trails and roads 
operated at a serious disadvantage owing to the fact 
that the command was strung out and could not be 
quickly assembled to meet a sudden attack from the 
bandits, who were adept in the art of ambush and 
surprise attacks. 

The following data, compiled from the records for 
a typical month’s work of the cargo planes, shows 
their great value to field forces, viz: 

Report of Operations of Aircraft for Transport 

for the Month of August, 1928 


LANDING FIELDS 


Fokker transports— Small planes only— 


Apalli Leon 
ee El Sauce 
Isteli ps 
Jalapa ( orinto 
Jinotega Limay 
Managua Juigalpa 
Ocotal Quilali 


Puerto Cabezas Somotillo 


DROPS 
Yali 
Jicaro 
San Rafael 
Telpaneca 
Matagalpa 
San Fernando 
Trinidad 

and many others 


Boaco 

Muy Muy 
San Francisco 
Tuma 

Dario 

San Albino 
Somoto 


Five-plane service began Wednesday, August 29, 
1928. 

(Heretofore, service for five planes, two trips 
daily, was in force.) 

On account of the rainy season, the field here is 
very slow. Therefore, it has become necessary at 
times to cut the loads to 1,300 pounds for planes 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and never exceeding 1,600 pounds. 
For planes Nos. 4 and 5, weight of loads are 1,600 
pounds as a minimum and 1,800 pounds as the 
maximum, 

Each passenger is figured at 200 pounds, with 
equipment. 
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CARGC FROM MANAGUA FOR THE MONTH 





Post exchange supplies...... bii4es% 37,957 Ibs. 
ee TT Pert ee ee ; 18,105 “ 
Ee eee eae 224 “ 
U. S. mail (landed) ....... baa wa has 1,906 “ 
te | ere ree 2.869 “ 
AT Rs ss.  adigeute mba ees 13.400 “ 
DOGUEIO GOUMIUNONE 6. 05. ccideceesess _— 
Guardia Nacional supplies .......... | 
I ob ois 056 60s swe oe ae Tie 
eS EE ey ee 6.987 * 
Onions, fresh SPE Re ey ee 76..“ 
Other subsistence stores ............ 18,804 * 
Election supplies (U.S. Army) ..... 596 “ 
Gasoline (1,062 gallons) ............ 7.009 “ 
Kerosene (104 gallons) ............. 686 “ 
Miscellaneous drops ................ 11,874 “ 

RS er ie Kaen 130,905 Ibs. 


(65.45 tons) 


Of the 11,874 pounds miscellaneous drops above, 
the majority were for Captain Edson’s patrol. Other 
drops were made to the various Marine detachments 
at other places. 


FROM POINTS NORTH 


(Meaning from Ocotal to other destinations. 
Also includes from points north to Managua.) 


es rer ere 47 400 Ibs 
EE SR i ee ee ee 1490 “ 
ee errr err ere 32,765 “ 

OO EL: ee ee eee 81,655 Ibs. 


(40.82 tons) 


AGGREGATE TOTAL 


ET eo Re Smee Pee 112,730 lbs. 
Passengers (S04) .....6.005. a eee 60,800 “ 
EO ENTE a ae rae ea dane 6,265 “ 

BNE oc cad t Seated aneeer es 179,795 Ibs. 


(89.9 tons) 


Largest drop was made on August 26th, at Poteca, 
when 3,076 pounds subsistence stores were dropped 
to Captain Edson. 

The largest haul made in one day was on August 
11th when 8,776 pounds were transported to Jinotega. 

The greatest number of passengers carried in one 
day was made on August 6th when 43 were trans- 
ported. 

The distribution, custody and disbursement of 
funds pertaining to the Quartermaster’s Department 
presented unusual difficulties. An attempt was made 
to make all necessary cash advances to all stations, 
outposts, and patrols in western Nicaragua from one 
central office and for that office to carry accounts 
with each individual officer having such funds, total- 
ing about fifty (50) unofficial deputies of the Dis- 
bursing Assistant Quartermaster. It was soon found 
that, due to difficulties of communication and rapid 
changes in personnel from one point to another, it 
was practically impossible to handle these details 
from one office. Therefore, the system outlined in 
3rigade Administrative Orders Nos. 6 and 16, dated 


12 March, 1928, and 29 April, 1928, respectively, was 
inaugurated and briefly was as follows: 

The office of the Disbursing Assistant Quarter- 
master was a part of and in close liaison with other 
branches of the Brigade Quartermaster’s office. The 
quartermaster officers of the various areas and activi- 
ties, which included the Area Quartermaster, southern 
area, Managua; the Area Quartermaster, northern 
area, Ocotal; the Squadrons Quartermaster, aircraft 
squadrons, Managua; the Depot Quartermaster, Cor- 
into; and the Brigade Forwarding Officer, Leon, sub- 
mitted monthly estimates of funds required during the 
succeeding month to the Brigade Quartermaster. An 
estimate was also prepared in the office of the Brigade 
Quartermaster of expenses pertaining to distinctly 
srigade activities, including purchase of coffee and 
sugar by contract; hire of transportation for ship- 
ment of subsistence stores, clothing, public property, 
gasoline and oil, etc., to the distant supply bases; 
rentals for brigade offices and supply depots; rail- 
road passenger and freight charges; wharfage 
charges; purchase of pack equipment; hire of civilian 
labor, etc. These estimates were consolidated and 
radio request made to headquarters, Marine Corps, 
for a monthly allotment by appropriation subheads. 

Upon approval of the monthly allotment, the 
srigade Quartermaster furnished an approval of al- 
lotment to the various quartermaster officers who sub- 
mitted estimates and the area quartermasters in turn 
advised stations and outposts in their respective areas 
of the amount of their allotments. This work was 
handled by the Disbursing Assistant Quartermaster 
under the supervision of the Brigade Quartermaster. 

The Disbursing Assistant Quartermaster furnished 
cash to the officers who were granted allotments from 
time to time as required by them and the area quarter- 
masters in turn distributed funds to their stations 
and outposts as required. The Disbursing Assistant 
Quartermaster carried accounts with the officers to 
whom he advanced cash, debiting them with funds 
advanced and the amount of their sales and cash re- 
ceipts and crediting them with public vouchers sub- 
mitted in proper form. The area quartermasters in 
turn kept separate accounts with the officers in their 
areas to whom they advanced cash. 

The principal disbursements made in the field were 
for fresh meat and provisions; the purchase and hire 
of riding and pack horses, mules, and bulls; pasturage 
and forage for animals; rental of buildings for use 
as barracks, offices and storehouses; the purchase of 
native-made riding and pack equipment; ice, electric 
current, and water, where obtainable; and a multi- 
plicity of small items required by troops on active 
field service. 

The accounts kept and returns made by officers 
handling funds outside of the Disbursing Assistant 
Quartermaster were very simple and as officers be- 
came more and more familiar with methods of pur- 
chasing and preparation of vouchers the difficulties 
of the system were practically eliminated. Contracts 
and leases were made wherever required and executed 
by the Disbursing Assistant Quartermaster. That 
officer also made all purchases and disbursements 
under the Brigade Quartermaster’s allotment. He 
also handled administrative matters closely related to 
disbursing, including statistical data regarding allot- 
ments and expenditures, passenger transportation by 
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rail in Nicaragua and sea travel out of Nicaragua, 
claims for losses of and damages to private property 
and matters pertaining to civilian employees. 

The Disbursing Assistant Quartermaster had the 
only official accountability for funds pertaining to the 
Ouartermaster’s Department in western Nicaragua. 
His was the only official account with the U. S. 
Treasury and one fiscal return was rendered for all 
disbursements. While this placed all official respon- 
sibility upon one officer for disbursements made 
throughout western Nicaragua, it was believed to be 
the most practicable scheme under the circumstances 
and worked satisfactorily. 

Early in the campaign, small patrols of about one 
officer and twenty-five men were considered to be the 
most efficacious and they traveled unusually light. 
This means that on an extended patrol some means 
of supply had to be evolved to take the place of the 
usual pack train. Airplane drops were the solution 
and the extensive use of this mode of supply resulted 
in learning most valuable lessons in the new art. 
After a few months the packers had learned the most 
efficient manner of wrapping the drops and a com- 
paratively small amount of material was lost or dam- 
aged. It is interesting to note that practically every 
item of subsistence and field necessity was supplied 
by airplane drops. In discussing this interesting mode 
of supply with officers who were not familiar with 
conditions, invariably they have remarked, “Why 
didn’t you use parachutes for the drops?” There were 
several reasons: First, the large number of parachutes 
that would be necessary and the length of time that 
would have been required to get them back to a base; 
second, the difficulty of making accurate drops in the 
small open spaces available; third, the resultant in- 
accuracy from high flying (in order for the chute to 
open) with the resultant larger percentage of loss, 
especially where troops were operating along a nar- 
row river too high for fording where the drops would 
land on the opposite side; fourth, the difficulty in 
caring for the chutes by patrols after they had been 
used and the further difficulty in retrieving them; 
fifth, the enormous expense. It was found that the 
average package to be dropped should weigh not over 
30 pounds where there was much bulk with little 
weight and this figure was usually used as far as small 
planes were concerned. These drops usually consisted 
of hard bread, navy beans, lima beans, kidney beans, 
rice, coffee, sugar, corned beef and bacon. Large 
plane drops to be used in dropping from cargo planes 
should not exceed 40 pounds in weight and are made 
up in about the same manner as the small plane drops. 
3ulk items such as sugar, coffee, flour, etc., were 
wrapped in muslin bags, which were then placed in 
loose burlap covering to the extent of four or five 
thicknesses and tied securely with heavy line. Canned 
goods required more care in wrapping, necessitating 
the use of excelsior shavings, hay, grass, or any such 
material at hand as buffing material and the cases 
in which these cans were placed should be heavy and 
large in order to allow for the buffing. Fresh pota- 
toes and onions were dropped, but there was a large 
loss, usually 50 per cent or over. This ingenious 
method of supply undoubtedly was one of the greatest 
factors in the field supply and had it not been for the 
planes a more serious problem would have presented 
itself. 


The use of plane drops did not do away with pack 
trains except insofar as the trains accompanying the 
troops were concerned. Pack trains of native mules 
were used extensively in the supply of permanently 
located posts which were not located on roads or 
trails that could be reached by bull cart. There were 
approximately 1,000 native mules in this service and, 
in addition, a regular Army pack train of 64 mules 
and a bell mare were imported from Panama for use 
with a mountain battery outfit which was permanently 
located in Matagalpa. A great number of these large 
mules were used as pack animals and for patrolling, 
to great advantage. The Nicaraguan mules were con- 
siderably undersize and no pack equipment was at 
hand that could be used. This necessitated the imme- 
diate development of a sawbuck pack outfit supple- 
mented by heavy canvas panniers which was made 
in Nicaragua at a very reasonable cost and which was 
thoroughly satisfactory. The care and feeding of the 
native animals presented a great problem which had 
to be met and successfully overcome. Consideration 
was given to the procurement of American forage for 
these animals, as was done for the mounted outfits in 
Santo Domingo, but the transportation problem was 
too uncertain to think of using bull carts for the 
transport of hay and oats when it was not known 
whether the necessary items of subsistence, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, and equipage could be handled with the 
current supply of carts. The 65 animals of the Amer- 
ican pack train noted heretofore were fed on American 
forage, and for a six months’ raining season supply 
it took 225 bull carts from Leon to Matagalpa to 
handle this one shipment. This one train had a ter- 
rific trip crossing rivers and streams and was an object 
lesson. 


The use of motor trucks was restricted to the 
Managua-Matagalpa road and the Managua-Boaco 
road, which roads at their best, in the dry season, 
could hardly be termed roads. Bull carts had to be 
used to augment the supply wherever trucks were 
used. There were two truck trains in use—one of 
heavy trucks, FWD’s, and one of light trucks, Whites, 
GMC’s, and Dodges. These trains were on regular 
scheduled runs but were often required to haul troops 
to the sacrifice of cargo. Cn one occasion, when both 
truck trains were on the road and a hurried call for 
additional troops at Matagalpa was made, a convoy of 
native passengers was used to Matagalpa for two of- 
ficers and fifty men. The terrible road conditions met 
were extremely hard on the truck and personnel and 
it was really more economical in the long run to use 
bull carts for the road trips that were possible by 
motor truck only during the dry season. It is a 
remarkable fact to note here that no bull cart train 
nor motor truck train was ever attacked by bandits 
and only one mule pack train was attacked and that 
was a train under command of First Lieutenant O’Day 
which was returning empty after having supplied 
Yali and San Rafael, 


The supply problem was made more difficult by 
the drastic seasonal changes due to the rainy and dry 
seasons and it was practically impossible to accurately 
estimate the correct quantity of stores that would be 
required for a six months’ rainy season period in the 
combat area. To add to the uncertainty, it was prac- 
tically impossible to accurately estimate the situation 
owing to the quickly changing military situation and 
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at no time prior to the starting of the. rains in 1928 
about May 15th was it practicable to make an accurate 
estimate of the number of troops that would possibly 
be in the combat area during the rainy season. To 
support this statement, the command in western Nic- 
aragua was increased from 2,500 to 5,000 during the 
period of stocking the various centers in the north 
for the rainy season. 

Early in 1928 it was seen that it would be a phy- 
sical impossibility to carry out the letter of the regu- 
lations in the matter of accountability and to offset 
this condition authority was received from head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, abolishing accountability for 
the public property in the combat area in western 
Nicaragua and this was later made applicable to the 
command in eastern Nicaragua. A central commis- 
sary office was early established which rendered one 
return for western Nicaragua and this system resulted 
in a great saving of clerical labor. When conditions 
became more stabilized monthly inventories were ren- 
dered from all stations to the central office and it was 
practicable to keep accurate check on the rations. In 
like manner, a central clothing office was established 
to keep all the Brigade clothing records in one place 
and this undoubtedly relieved officers of a great deal 
of clerical labor. A Brigade Administrative Memo- 
randum was published under date of 23 January, 1928, 
containing data on rations, giving the approximate 
percentage of components to be issued and giving data 
as to quantities necessary for a given number of ra- 
tions with weights of containers and standard pack- 
ages. It was interesting to note that the average 
ration weighed about five pounds in containers and in 
roughly estimating the rations in a bull cart 300 ra- 
tions to a 1,500-pound load was found to be fairly 
accurate. It was found that in all territory it was 
practicable to obtain native fresh beef at all times, 
but little else. Before this knowledge was gained, 
estimates had been made on the basis of 25 per cent 
fresh beef and 75 per cent canned meat and fish for 
the meat component, which resulted in an overstock- 
ing of canned meats and fish. It was also found prac- 
ticable by all permanent detachments to find some 
means of baking bread and such a condition upset the 
calculations on hard bread, which was also greatly 
overstocked. Where it was not practicable to furnish 
fresh bread to troops in the field, the quantity of hard 
bread consumed was considerably less than estimated 
and it was learned that the men did not care for this 
article of the ration. In support of the overstocking 
in meats, fish, and hard bread noted, the estimates 
and requisitions were submitted long before sufficient 
data were at hand to correct this. However, there 
were remarkably few Iosses from deterioration of 
canned meats and fish and no case of poisoning was 
reported due to the eating of bad canned goods. 
Considering the long periods of exposure to the sun 
in the long hauls and the damp and makeshift storage 
places used by the outlying stations, this is an ex- 
cellent advertisement for American packers and 
* canners. 

The clothing, equipment, equipage, and rations 
used in Nicaragua were all that could be expected 
and requisitions were promptly handled from the 
United States without question. 


The supply of the eastern area of Nicaragua pre- 
sented a more serious problem which had to be met by 
the use of hired boats, pack trains and amphibian 
planes and as this area was really treated as a separate 
command, no detailed data on the supply has come 
under my observation, and I am not entirely familiar 
with the subject. However, I can say, that a most 
serious situation was met and handled in a_ highly 
creditable manner. 

The history of the brigade in Nicaragua from all 
standpoints presents a most valuable lesson in “Small 
Wars” as presented to us in the Marine Corps Schools 
and the lessons gained should offer ample foundation 
for some interesting lectures and tests in this most 
essential part of the professional life of a Marine 
officer. From my standpoint, in an effort to make some 
constructive criticisms, I would suggest that there be 
prescribed a short course with practical demonstra- 
tions of the handling of the ration in the field where 
small detachments are required to operate away from 
a base for a protracted period. This course should be 
augmented by actual marches in the field and the use 
and preprration of field rations solely. Another great 
need is the training of personnel in the care and hand- 
ling of animals and instruction and practical exercises 
in packing. It is believed that the methods used in mak- 
ing up airplane drops should be made a part of some 
manual or course in the instruction of young officers as 
well as the system used for airplane message pickups 
and the use of panels between planes and ground 
troops. Too frequently are valuable lessons learned in 
actual field service and then allowed to die because 
those who have the detailed knowledge do not make a 
written record of their experiences. The future of the 
Marine Corps is dependent on our ability to make our- 
selves invaluable to the Navy, at home, abroad, aboard 
ship and as landing force similar to that in Nicaragua. 

Some of the comments made to me and by me on 
the Nicaraguan campaign are worthy of study and fur- 
ther developments. Among these are: 

(a) Suitable radio equipment for field use, includ- 

ing sealed batteries for use as spares. 

(b) Leather grenade carriers and cartridge belts 

when operating in the rains. 

(c) Waterproof web equipment. 

(d) Waterproof or rubber bag for enlisted men’s 

clothing. 

(e) Motor transportation of few types and best 

quality. 

({) Small cans of canned goods for small patrols. 


(g) Suitable pack saddle equipment for small 
animals. 
(h) Improved magazines for Thompson guns. 


(1) Improved automatic rifle with short barrel and 

decreased weight. 

It is a pleasure for me to record the thorough 
cooperation and confidence of those at headquarters 
who had to act on the numerous requests for money 
and supplies, and I feel that every effort was made to 
pave our way for a successful campaign. 

The personnel of the quartermaster’s department 
in Nicaragua worked together as a well-oiled piece of 
mechanism and I can record no instance of discord or 
lack of cooperation or coordination which would have 
interfered with the service of supply. 


Recollections of the 1912 Cuban Expedition 


By MAJOR JOHN A. GRAY, U.S.M.C. 


N the afternoon of May 22, 1912, residents of 
the Navy Yard at Norfolk, Virginia, were 


probably startled by sounds resembling a near 

riot over at the Marine Barracks, where the Marine 
Officers’ School was then located. Jubilant “Student 
Officers” rushed about packing books and clothing for 
storage with the Quartermaster. Field equipment 
was being drawn and the usual quiet of school routine 
broken by a feverish activity, for school most 
unexpectedly was over and we were shoving off early 
the next morning on “Temporary Foreign Tropical 
Shore Service Bevond the Seas.” Press reports re- 
earding a negro revolt in Cuba that was threatening 
\merican capital invested “The Pearl of the An- 
tilles” had been appearing in the papers for several 
days, but we had not seriously regarded these as 
affecting ourselves. This sudden and dramatic 
emancipation from the class room came as a com- 
plete and glorious surprise; we were to assume our 
n one of the periodic expeditions of the Corps. 
The dawn of May 23, 1912, found us enroute with 
our commanding officer, Colonel Lincoln Karmany, 
U.S.M.C., to Philadelphia, where a provisional regi- 
ment of Marines was being assembled for duty in 
Cuba. Arriving at Philadelphia in the forenoon, our 
first halt was at the Depot of Supplies, 1100 South 
Broad Street, where Colonel Karmany spent a few 
minutes discussing matters relative to the loading of 
regiment to the 


Was 


roles 1 


the transport that was taking his 
West Indies. Soon we were on the dock at the 
League Island Navy Yard where the U.S.S. Prairie 


personnel and stores of a Marine 
Corps expeditionary outfit. At the dock we passed 
from under the wing of Colonel Karmany and _ re- 
ported to his Adjutant, Captain Harry R. Lay, U.S. 
M.C., who directed us to further report to the com- 
manding officer of the ship for transportation. Our 
gear stowed on board, we stood at the rail watching 
with intense interest the busy scene on the dock below. 
Captain Lay made a big impression upon us “shave- 
tail” lieutenants. Standing on the dock receiving re- 
ports from detachments momentarily arriving from 
posts that extended along the Atlantic Seaboard from 
Portsmouth, N. H., to Key West, Fla., he not only 
carried out his own duties but, through the turmoil 
that reigned at the point of embarkation, he brought 
order out of chaos by directing the truck loads of 
subsistence stores and field equipment streaming in 
to the proper cargo hoists for loading. Perhaps not 
the least of my youthful admiration for Captain Lay 
was fostered by the magnificent carved Mexican 
leather holster which housed his service revolver, the 
latter, rumor had it, a present from Theodore Roose- 
velt when Captain Lay was an Aide at the White 
House. 

By 8:30 o'clock that evening the loading was com- 
pleted and the Prairie, under the command of Com- 
mander Archibald H. Scales, U. S. Navy, threw off 
her — and dropped down river towards the Dela- 
ware Capes. The next morning, wallowing along off 
the New Jersey coast, all hands were mustered at 
quarters for assignment to boats and stations in the 


was loading the 


event of fire, collision, or other perils of the deep. 
There was not a great deal of deck space on the old 
Prairie. Standing in the file closers pressed up against 
the rail opposite the engine room hatch I soon noted 
a peculiar activity in my salivary glands. Accentu- 
ated by the rolling and pitching of the ship and the 
smell of hot oil and steam from the open hatch, a 
profuse exudation of saliva that could not be con- 
trolled by surreptitious expectorations to leeward 
soon forced me to a frank retching over the side. 
The weakness quickly passed, however, unobserved, 
I hope, by my comrades in arms. The days passed 
uneventfully on board the Prairie. Crowded _to- 
gether above and below decks, there was no room for 
formations other than for daily muster. First ser- 
geants set up their offices in any cubby hole large 
enough to accommodate a field desk and _ settled 
down to the business of organizing their companies. 

The officers played cards, swapped stories, or slept. 
The junior officers bunked on cots set up in the ward 
room and lay around sleeping or reading or listening 
with sagging jaws to the hair-raising experiences and 
anecdotes extolled by the seniors. We now passed 
into the amethyst waters of the Gulf Stream. From 
under awnings spread for protection from the sun, 
grown uncomfortably hot, we lazily watched the fly- 
ing fish and other denizens of this interesting ocean 
current. Watling Island lay astern and soon we 
would be at Guantanamo Bay. Conjecture was rife 
as to what would happen after arrival at Guantanamo. 
Scraps of information let fall in the conversations of 
our ranking officers were eagerly seized upon. — In 
brief, the situation ashore in Cuba appeared to be as 
follows: A revolt was in progress in Oriente Province 
which so far had been confined to this district. An 
anti-government faction, composed principally of 
negroes, was ravaging the countryside and threaten- 
ing the destruction of life and property on the great 
sugar ingenios of Oriente. Many of these represented 
large investments of American capital, hence the 
dispatch of United States Marines to Cuba. A second 
provisional regiment of Marines was being organized 
for service in the present emergency. Under the 
command of Colonel James E. Mahoney, U.S.M.C., 

it would embark on ships of the U. S. Atlantic Fleet 
for transportation to Guantanamo. The consensus of 
opinion was that we would be stationed at strategic 
points in Oriente Province and be detailed as guards 
on the various sugar plantations until the trouble 
was over. 

At 5:30 A. M., May 28, 1912, the Prairie anchored 
off the Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. To 
some of us on board our first view of the tropics 
was a memorable impression, the lure of which in 
after years familiarity never quite destroyed. <A 
Marine Corps expedition twenty years ago was not 
hampered with all the paraphernalia that is carried 
now on expeditionary duty. Tin hats and Cole carts 
came in with the World War. The necessary tentage, 
cots, and cooking gear; for the rest a Marine carried 
all his necessities on his back. ‘Together with his 
rifle, bayonet, and belt, he was ready to go anywhere 
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with these. During the forenoon various persons 
visited the ship to confer with Colonel Karmany 
regarding the situation ashore. Finally, at 12:30 
P. M., the order was given to disembark. Several 
companies were transferred directly into tugs and 
lighters and left for points on the coast of Oriente 
Province. The remainder of the regiment landed at 
Deer Point and when the colors fluttered down over 
at the Naval Station that evening all were ashore 
and under canvas. 

At 8:30 P. M., June 7, 1912, the 4th Division, U. S. 
Atlantic Fleet, consisting of the U.S.S. Minnesota, 
flagship, with the U.S.S. Missouri, U.S.S. Ohio, and 
U.S.S. Mississippi, under the flag of Rear Admiral 
Nathaniel R. Usher, U. S. Navy, anchored in Guan- 
tanamo Bay. The Ist Battalion of the 2nd Pro- 
visional Regiment was on board and disembarked the 
next day at Deer Point. Colonel Karmany was the 
third ranking colonel in the Marine Corps at this time. 
The only general officer on the active list was the 
Major General Commandant, Major General William 
P. Biddle, U.S.M.C. On June 7th, by orders of the 
Major General Commandant, Colonel Karmany as- 
sumed command of the Ist Provisional Brigade of 
Marines, with his headquarters at Fisherman’s Point, 
Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. The brigade 
staff was organized as follows: 

Captain Harry R. Lay, U.S.M.C., adjutant general. 

Surgeon Frederick L. Benton, U.S.N., brigade 
surgeon. 

Captain Davis B. Wills, A. P. M., U.S.M.C., bri- 
gade paymaster. 

Captain Hugh L. Mathews, A. Q. 
brigade quartermaster. 

First Lieutenant Wise, 
aide-de-camp. 

To the best of my recollection and from incom- 
plete notes made at the time, the brigade was organ- 
ized as follows: 


M., U.S.M.C., 


William C. U.S.M.C., 


ist Regiment 


Colonel George Barnett, U.S.M.C., commanding, 
with headquarters at Deer Point. 
Lieutenant Colonel Lewis C. Lucas, U.S.M.C. 


lst Battalion 


Major Henry C. Davis, U.S.M.C., commanding. 

First Lieutenant Henry N. Manney, U.S.M.C., 
adjutant. 

Company “A,” Captain Louis M. Gulick, U.S.M.C., 
commanding, with First Lieutenant Philip H. Torrey, 
U.S.M.C., and Second Lieutenant Andrew M. Jones, 
U.S.M.C. 

Company “B,” Captain Logan Feland, U.S.M.C., 
commanding, with Second Lieutenant Alfred McC. 
Robbins, U.S.M.C., and Second Lieutenant John A. 
Gray, U.S.M.C. 

Company “C,” Captain Alexander S. Williams, 
U.S.M.C., commanding, with Second Lieutenant 
Clarke H. Wells, U.S.M.C., and Second Lieutenant 
SJernard F. Hickey, U.S.M.C. 


2nd Battalion 


Major George C. Read, U.S.M.C., commanding. 
Company “E,” Captain Berton W. Sibley, 


U.S.M.C., commanding, with Second Lieutenant 
Julian C. Smith, U.S.M.C. 
(Company “F,” Captain Frederick A. Ramsey, 


Lieutenant 


U.S.M.C., commanding, with Second 
Lieutenant 


Ralph FE. Davis, U.S.M.C., and Second 
Archibald Young, U.S.M.C. 

Company “G,” Captain Charles T. Wescott, 
U.S.M.C., commanding, with First Lieutenant Emile 


P. Moses, U.S.M.C., and Second Lieutenant Pere 
Wilmer, U.S.M.C. 
Company “H,” Captain Frederic L. Bradman, 


U.S.M.C., commanding, with Second Lieutenant 
Nedom A. Eastman, U.S.M.C., and Second Lieutenant 
David S. Barry, Jr., U.S.M.C. 


2nd Regiment 


Colonel James E. Mahoney, U.S.M.C., command- 
ing, with headquarters on board the U.S.S. Wash- 
ington, at Key West, Florida. 

Lieutenant Colonel John A. Lejeune, U.S.M.C. 


lst Battalion 


Major Melville J. Shaw, U.S.M.C., commanding. 

Company “A,” Captain Edward B. Manwaring, 
U.S.M.C., commanding, with First Lieutenant Harry 
G. Bartlett, U.S.M.C., and Second Lieutenant Alex- 
ander A. Vandergrift, U.S.M.C. 

Company “B,” Captain Frederick H. Delano, 
U.S.M.C., commanding, with First Lieutenant Ernest 
A. Perkins, U.S.M.C. 

Company “C,” Captain Philip S. 
commanding, with First Lieutenant 
Berry, U.S.M.C., and Second Lieutenant Joseph D. 
Murray, L LA. 

Company “D,” Captain Julius S. Turrill, U.S.M.C., 
commanding, with First Lieutenant Howard W. 
Stone, U.S.M.C., and Second Lieutenant George W. 
Martin, U.S.M.C. 

In addition to these organizations, the Marine de- 
tachments of several vessels of the 4th Division, pres- 
ent, went ashore, and Captain Hiram I. Bearss, 
U.S.M.C., commanding the Marine Barracks, Naval 
Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, was employed in 
the operation with a detachment from his command. 

Shortly following the disembarkation at Guantan- 
amo Bay, a part of the brigade was sent to occupy 
strategic points in Oriente Province or to guard the 
large sugar properties in the affected area which were 
wholly or partly American owned. The initial dis- 
tribution was as follows: 

Fisherman’s Point—Brigade commander and staff. 

Deer Point—Regimental commander and staff, Ist 
Regiment; Captain Philip S. Brown, U.S.M.C., and 
60 men, Company “C,” 2nd Regiment; First Lieu- 
tenant Ernest A. Perkins, U.S.M.C., and 60 men, 
Company “B,”’ 2nd Regiment. 

Guantanamo City—Lieutenant Colonel Lewis C. 
Lucas, U.S.M.C., district commander; Major Henry 
C. Davis, U.S.M.C., commanding Ist Battalion, Ist 
Regiment; First Lieutenant Henry N. Manney, 
U.S.M.C., adjutant; Captain Alexander S$. Williams, 
U.S.M.C., and 25 men, Company “C,” Ist Regiment; 
Second Lieutenant Joseph D. Murray, U.S.M.C., and 
60 men, Company “C,” 2nd Regiment. 

Santa Cecelia—Major George C. Reid, U.S.M.C., 
commanding 2nd Battalion, Ist Regiment; Second 
Lieutenant Julian C. Smith, U.S.M.C., and 40 men, 
Company “KE,” Ist Regiment. 

San Carlos—First Lieutenant Andrew Bb. Drum, 
U.S.M.C., and 10 men, Company “FE,” Ist Regiment. 
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kl Cobre—Captain Louis M. Gulick, U.S.M.C., 
and Company “A.” Ist Regiment. 
Soledad—Captain Togan Feland. U.S.M.C., and 


Company “B.” Ist Regiment (less 24 men). 


San Jose—-Second Lieutenant John <A. Gray, 
U.S.M.C.. and 24 men, Company “B.” Ist Regiment. 
Coneordia—Second Lieutenant Clarke H. Wells, 


L.S.M.C.. and 50 men. Company “C,” Ist Regiment. 
Firmeza—Captain Hiram I. Bearss, U.S.M.C., and 
33 men, Marine Barracks, Naval Station, Guantanamo 
Bav. 
Esperanza 
U.S.M.C.. and 25 men, Companv “C.,” R 
Captain Berton W. Sibley, | 
half Company “EE,” Ist Regiment. 
Isabel—Captain Frederick A. Ramsey, U.S.M.C., 
and half Company “FF.” Ist Regiment. 
Santa Maria—First N. C. O. and 10 men, Company 
“EF” Ist Regiment. 
San Antonio—First 
U.S.M.C., and 25 men, Company 
soqueron—Second Lieutenant 
U.S.M.C., and 24 men, Company “F,” 
Belona—Captain Charles T. Wescott, 
and Company “G,” Ist Regiment. 
Manzanillo Captain Frederic LL. Bradman, 
U.S.M.C., and Company “H,” Ist Regiment. 


Second Lieutenant Bernard F. Hickey. 
Ist Regiment. 
J.S.M.C., 


Ios Canos 


and 


Lieutenant Ralph FE. Davis, 
“FEF” Ist Regiment. 

Archibald Young, 
Ist Regiment. 
U.S.M.C., 


Santiago—Lieutenant Colonel John A. Lejeune, 
U.S.M.C., district commander. 
San Luis—Major Melville J. Shaw, U.S.M.C., 


commanding Ist Battalion, 2nd Regiment; First 
Lieutenant Sydney S. Lee, U.S.M.C., adjutant; Cap- 
tain Julius S. Turrill, U.S.M.C., and Company “D,” 
2nd Regiment. 

1 Cuero — Captain 
U.S.M.C., and Company “A,” 2nd Regiment. 

Ocana—Captain Frederick H. Delano, U.S.M.C., 
and 60 men, Company “B,” 2nd Regiment. 

The Guantanamo Valley extends north of Guan- 
tanamo Bay for thirty kilometers to the foot of Mont 
Taurus and Mont Lebanon. It has an average width 
of twenty-five kilometers and the eastern edge is 
runmed its entire length by 
the sharp ridges of the Loma 
de Makuey. The valley is a 
magnificent area of fertile ag- 
ricultural land which in 1912 
was almost entirely planted in 
sugar cane. The red tiled 
roofs of great haciendas dot- 
ted the broad 
cane fields above which stood 


Edward B. Manwaring, 


green of its 


sentinel the towering stacks 
of the sugar mills. The line 
of the Cuba Eastern Railway 
cut diagonally across the val- 
ley to its terminus on salt 
water at Boqueron. Another 
railroad, the Ferro Carril de 
(Guantanamo, ran north and 
south from Soledad, at the 
head of the valley to Caima- 
nera, at the end of Guantana- 
At Soledad, in the 
corner of the 
ingenio of the 


mo Bay. 
northwestern 


valley, the rington and Miller. 


THE MARINE OFFICERS SCHOOL, NORFOLK, VA., 
Top row: Lieutenants Doxey and Gray. Center row: Lieutenants Martin, Jones, Shuler, 
Bryant, Hunter, Barry, Young, Brewster and Sinclair. Bottom row: Lieutenants Voeth, 
Brainerd, Wise, Captain Pickering, Captain Cutts, Lieutenants Tittoni, Waller, Har- 


Guantanamo Sugar Company spread out from the 
foot of Mont Taurus. Company “B” of the Ist Regi- 
ment was ordered to Soledad a few days after we 
landed to guard this extensive property. There re- 
mained about one more month of the grinding season 
and the mill at Batev de Soledad was driving full 
speed day and night at the piles of sugar cane that 
came rumbling in on long narrow gauge trains from 
distant points on the plantation. The morning of our 
arrival in a “side door pullman” of the Ferro Carril 
de Guantanamo, Captain Feland sent me with a de- 
tachment of 24 men to San Jose in the northwest 
corner of the property and about six kilometers from 
the main hacienda with orders to establish an outpost. 
The quarters of the field superintendent were turned 
over to the detachment. It was a building of typically 
Spanish type, ‘dobe walls and low tiled roof, with a 
hard clay floor and, withal, a very comfortable billet. 
\ broad veranda extended around the house and a 
parapet built of sugar sacks packed with clay and 
loopholed for rifle fire had been erected inside the 
veranda railing. The military situation in Criente 
Province was reported by the Cuban Government to 
be now well in hand. The Cuban Army had broken 
up all large rebel bands, but the leaders of the revolt, 
Generals Estinoz and Ivonet, with numerous small 
rebel groups, were still at large in the mountains. 
Our mission in Cuba was to protect American lives 
and property, but we were directed to take no part 
in the hunt that was in progress. Our first night on 
outpost duty distant cane fires reddened the sky line, 
but whether of incendiary origin or not we could not 
tell. The days passed peacefully enough, unmarked 
by other than routine affairs of a great sugar plan- 
tation in the grinding season. One night, when we 
had been at San Jose for about ten days and had 
begun to think that this Cuban “war” was a very dull 
affair indeed, heavy and continuous rifle fire broke out 
as the men were turning in for the night. The noise 
came from the direction of a small bridge on the 
Cuba Eastern Railroad about two kilometers south 
The firing showed no signs of abating 


of our outpost. 
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so I telephoned Captain Feland at Soledad, reported 
the situation and asked permission to take the detach- 
ment down to investigate the matter. Captain Feland 
in no uncertain terms put his veto on this procedure. 
If I did not know it before I was sure now that we 
were at San Jose only to protect the sugar property 
and not to mix up in any squabbles between Cuban 
eovernment forces and the Cuban rebels. The next 
morning | went down to the scene of the rumpus of 
the night before and found some evil looking char- 
acters whom I could not distinguish between govern- 
ment troops or rebels, poking around and looking over 
the field of carnage. They were a surly looking crew 
and I was not sorry that Captain Feland had dis- 
approved my request of the previous night. Not all 
of the Cuban troops that I had occasion to observe 
were so disreputable looking. One afternoon a troop 
of Rurales rode up to our outpost. They were a 
picturesque but a business-like appearing outfit. 
There were about sixty in the troop, all well mounted 
and equipped. They were dressed in khaki uniforms 
and leather leggings and their carbines and saddle 
equipment were well cared for. The troop camped 
for the night in a grove of trees near our billet. It 
was almost time for supper so | invited the captain 
in command and his lieutenant to take pot luck with 
me. The former, a fat jolly chap by the name of 
Sanchez, who hailed from Guantanamo City, did not 
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speak English. His lieutenant did. He was about 
my own age, a graduate of St. John’s Military Acad- 
emy at Manlius, New York, and a very high type 
of officer. After his men had prepared their evening 
meal and swung their hammocks in the grove, he 
returned to my quarters and we sat smoking and 
talking until late into the night. Next morning when 
IT wakened the troop had broken camp and departed. 
I never saw the lieutenant again but I have often 
wondered what became of him. Not all of the Marine 
Brigade on duty in Cuba led the quiet life that we 
did. Captain Manwaring’s company in camp at [1 
Cuero was attacked on both flanks by Cuban rebels 
at 1:00 A. M., June 10th. Firing continued until 
daylight but the attack was repulsed with no casual- 
ties to the Marines. During the month of June more 
than twelve hundred Cuban troops scoured Oriente 
Province in search of rebels under Estinoz, Ivonet, 
and other leaders. On June 27th Lieutenant Lutgarde 
de la Torre, commanding a detachment of Rurales, 
made contact with Espinoz near Micara and scattered 
his band. Lieutenant Torre shot and killed Estinoz, 
whose body was taken to Santiago and placed on 
exhibition. Ivonet, who was with Estinoz, succeeded 
in escaping with two or three followers. On July 
5th the District Commander at Guantanamo reported 
that it was the general opinion that the revolution 
was over. 
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Hill, Formerly Site of Camp McCalla, Guantanano Bay, Cuba, During Spanish-American War 
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28th Machine Gun Company. Shanghai, China, 1930. 


The Sino-Japanese Situation 


URING the past year the relations between the 

governments of China and Japan have resulted 

in military operations on a large scale and over 
a considerable area of Chinese territory, finally reach- 
ing a situation having all of the appearance of actual 
war and lacking only a formal declaration of such 
hostilities. The circumstances leading up to the pres- 
ent crisis have extended over many years and involve 
very complex situations resulting from events of the 
war between China and Japan in 1894 and from the 
Russo-Japanese War in 1804-5. 

In the general question the nations of Europe and 
of the United States are also involved not only on ac- 
count of their efforts to protect their rights of com- 
mercial intercourse with the people of the territory 
involved, but also as signatories to various treaties. 
These treaties cover many subjects such as the rights 
to build and maintain railroad lines in the territory of 
the Far East, the rights to maintain trade with the 
people of the territory involved under different condi- 
tions of sovereignty and government, the general pact 
of the League of Nations, the so-called Nine-Power 
Treaty to maintain the integrity of the territory of the 
Chinese Government, and last but not least the “Open 
Door Policy” of the United States so ably advocated 
by the late John Hay when he was Secretary of State. 

Out of all these conflicting circumstances of the 
past there has arisen a condition in Manchuria and 
later at Shanghai which seriously threatens the peace 
of the Far East and hence, in the opinion of many 
statesmen of the United States and Europe, the peace 
of the world. On this account and also that we may 
have at hand a series of notes upon the events in China 
during the past few months that have involved armed 
conflict between the forces of China and the forces of 


Japan, the following compilation of notes on the above 
subject is here presented to the readers of the Gazette. 

July, 1931. Steadily increasing friction between the 
Chinese local authorities and military forces in Man- 
churia and the Japanese railway officials and guards 
was reported to the Japanese Government, and that 
government continued negotiations with the Chinese 
Government at Nanking looking towards a settlement 
of the difficulties. The Japanese authorities in Man- 
churia expressed the opinion that the time had come 
to take positive aggressive action against the Chinese 
military forces and armed bands in the territory 
traversed by the Japanese controlled railway lines. 
This view was largely supported by the military party 
in Japan. 

August, 1931. The Chinese Government at Nanking 
demanded indemnity for the killing of certain citizens 
of that country in riots in Korea, which had for some 
time been the subject of diplomatic parleys between 
the two countries, and Japan refused an indemnity 
though the government had previously expressed re- 
gret for the incidents and offered certain aid to the 
families of the victims. 

In Manchuria the friction between the Japanese 
railway guards and the irregular Chinese troops in the 
territory traversed by these railway lines continued, 
according to the statements of the Japanese officials in 
Manchuria. 

In Central China a boycott of certain Chinese firms 
and their followers began to assume proportions which 
caused anxiety in Japan on account of the effect it 
might have on Japanese trade in China which is of the 
greatest importance to the prosperity of Japan. 

September, 1931. The friction between the Japanese 
officials of the South Manchurian Railway and the 
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assembled additional forces with the 
avowed object of combatting a Jap- 
anese advance into his territory 
which he had reason to fear. 

The boycott in China against 
goods of Japanese origin increased 
rapidly with the growth of Chinese 
nationalist sentiment. 

October, 1931. The Japanese 
forces in Manchuria, both along the 
line of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way and well into the surrounding 
territory, were increased and early in 
the month Japanese war planes bom- 
barded Chingchow, the headquarters 
of Marshal Chang Hsueh-Liang, and 
moved troops to the southward on 
the Peiping-Mukden Railway toward 
Chingchow. Several engagements be- 
tween the Japanese forces and Chi- 
nese forces took place in Manchuria. 











U. S. MARINES PARADING WITH CHINESE TROOPS 
AT TIENTSIN, CHINA, 1928 


Japanese residents in the territory served by the rail- 
way and the Chinese became acute. On the 18th of the 
month the Japanese alleged that Chinese armed bands 
had attempted to blow up the railway bridge near 
Mukden and as a reprisal Japanese troops of the rail- 
way guards attacked the Chinese garrison of Pentay- 
ing and extended Japanese control in the city of 
Mukden to include police control of the city, a main 
railway junction of great importance. 

Following this Japanese troops were sent to Kirin 
and other points outside of the railway zone and the 
Japanese forces in Manchuria were steadily increased 
and numerous clashes occurred between the Japanese 
troops and the Chinese armed forces in the vicinity of 
the railway line and the adjacent country. 

The Council of the League of Nations in reply to 
the appeals of the Chinese representatives at the head- 
quarters of the League urged the withdrawal of the 
troops of both nations from contact to prevent further 
hostilities thus giving opportunity for a diplomatic 
settlement of the controversy. This effort produced 
nothing definite and the nationalist sentiment in China 
became active. 

In Manchuria many of the followers of the late 
Chang Tso-Lin advocated setting up an independent 
government over the territory of Manchuria and Mon- 
golia, thus separating the territory from the Nanking 
government of China. This movement was apparently 

upported by the Japanese officials in Manchuria since 

it would evidently give better control of the whole 
South Manchurian Railway System which Japan felt 
that she had gained as a result of the Russo-Japanese 
War settlements. 

Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, son and successor of 
Chang Tso-Lin, who had previously come to an under- 
standing to recognize the Nanking government in 
China, had his headquarters at Chingchow on the 
Peiping-Mukden Railway line south of Mukden, out- 
side of the territory where Japan had formerly been 
allowed to maintain railway guards to insure the 
safety of the South Manchurian Railway system. He 


The warlike actions of the Jap- 
anese in Manchuria and the move- 
ment to establish a separate govern- 
ment there caused great excitement 
in other parts of China and aroused a strong national- 
ist sentiment which resulted in bringing together the 
Nanking and Canton governments, and the boycott in 
many parts of China against Japanese trade and goods 
was extended and intensified, especially in the great 
valley of the Yangtse of which Shanghai is the leading 
port. 

The League of Nations, urged by its Chinese mem- 
bers, took action looking to a settlement of the differ- 
ences between the two countries and the stopping of 
active military operations. The United States Govern- 
ment urged adhesion to the Pact of Paris and the 
terms of the Nine Power Treaty to guarantee the 
integrity of the territory of China, Japan insisted that 
the extension of the lawless activity of “bandits” in 
Manchuria made it necessary to extend the Japanese 
military operations for the protection of Japanese 
citizens and property, and the Japanese representa- 
tives at the headquarters of the League continued to 
block action by the League for the settlement of the 
question, 

Increasing friction between the Japanese officials 
and forces in Manchuria and the authorities of the 
Soviet Republic (Russia) across the borders of west- 
ern Manchuria, due to the northerly and westerly 
movements of the Japanese troops, resulted in the in- 
crease of the Soviet forces along the borders of Man- 
churia. 

November, 1931. The advances of the Japanese 
troops from the line of the South Manchurian Railway 
resulted in clashes with the Chinese troops north of 
the Nonni River and covering the important center of 
Tsitsihar. Early in the month the Chinese were de- 
feated after ten days of fighting at the Nonni River 
and forced to withdraw, and on the 18th a Chinese 
Army of about 25,000 was defeated by a Japanese ad- 
vancing force of about 5,000 and the Japanese occu- 
pied the city of Tsitsihar and took control of a large 
part of the Chinese Eastern Railway, thus causing 
danger of a clash with the Soviet troops as the Chinese 
Eastern Railway is a part of the system nominally 
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under Russian control. During November the Jap- 
anese troops also advanced southward from Mukden 
half way to Chingchow on the Peiping-Mukden Rail- 
way line and by December Ist they were within 50 
miles to Chingchow. The increasing cold weather 
appeared to interfere more with the Chinese than with 
the Japanese troops. 

The League of Nations continued its efforts to 
persuade both sides in the strife to cease military oper- 
ations and submit the whole question to diplomatic 
settlement, without success. 

December, 1931. The Japanese continued the ad- 
vance of their main force southward toward Ching- 
chow resulting in numerous engagements’ with 
Chinese troops. The League of Nations asked both 
powers to establish a neutrai zone north of Chingchow, 
hut the Japanese, asserting that large bands of roving 


Chinese soldiery north of Chingchow were committing 


depredations and threatening the Japanese railway 
control, continued their advance southward. The end 
of the year 1931 saw the Japanese securely established 
in Manchuria as far south as the Great Wall beyond 
which the Chinese main force of troops had retreated. 

To the westward the Japanese had also extended 
their control until practically the whole territory of 
Manchuria was occupied or controlled by the Japanese 
forces and active steps were taken for the establish- 
ment of a separate Manchurian Republic. 


Japanese Operation at Shanghai Begins 


January, 1932. The month opened with the Jap- 
anese in military control of Manchuria with occasional 
conflicts between the Japanese forces of occupation 
and seattered Chinese forces. 

Numerous representations by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to the Chinese Government concerning the 
serious boycott of Japanese trade and products in 
China and especially in the Yangste valley having 
brought no satisfactory (to Japan) results, the Jap- 
anese determined upon drastic action, and the scene 
of greatest interest in the Sino-Japanese situation 
rapidly shifted from Manchuria in 


However that may be, the Japanese continued 
attacks upon the Chinese defenders of the native city 
at Shanghai and these Chinese defense forces were 
increased by re-enforcements from Nanking and other 
points until there were over 30,000 Chinese troops of 
the “Nineteenth Route Army” at or near Shanghai by 
the 3d of February. The Japanese landed additional 
sailors and artillery and a fleet of Japanese airplanes 
took part, dropping bombs upon the Chinese armed 
forces and also upon the native city, causing numerous 
fires which did great damage. 

The United States and Great Britain protested 
strongly against the invasion of the Chinese city of 
Shanghai by the Japanese forces and these two nations 
and France increased the forces held by them at 
Shanghai for the protection of the International Set- 
tlements there. 

Admiral Taylor, commanding the U. S. Asiatic 
Fleet, with his flagship the U.S.S. Houston and the 
destroyers of the fleet, proceeded from Manila, P. I., 
to Shanghai, taking 400 Marines to re-enforce the 4th 
Regiment of Marines which had been stationed at 
Shanghai since March, 1927. The U.S.S. Chau- 
mont transported the 3lst Infantry Regiment, 
U. S. Army, from Manila to Shanghai, bringing the 
total shore force under command of Colonel Richard 
S. Hooker, U.S.M.C., at Shanghai to 2,900, consisting 
of the 4th Marine Regiment, strength 1,600, and the 
3lst Infantry Regiment, strength 1,300. 

The forces of Great Britain at Shanghai both afloat 
and ashore were also re-enforced for the protection of 
their nationals. 

February, 1932. Affairs at Shanghai grew worse as 
the Japanese shore forces landed from their fleet were 
re-enforced by Japanese Army troops, which began to 
arrive early in February, indicating that the necessity 
for such re-enforcement had been foreseen and _ pro- 
vided for before the original landing. 

The Chinese defenders put up a stubborn resistance 
and the first attacks of the Japanese were defeated 
with substantial losses in killed and wounded, even 
though the shore forces of the Japanese were sup- 





the North to the great international 
port of Shanghai, in Central China, 
where the great Yangste Valley joins 
the sea. 

Following protests made by the 
Japanese admiral in command of a 
force of cruisers and = destroyers 
anchored off the Bund at Shanghai 
against the boycott activities of cer- 
tain anti-Japanese societies among 
the Chinese, on the night of January 
28th a force of 2,000 sailors was land- 
ed from the ships of the Japanese 
squadron to occupy the native city at 
Shanghai. According to the Chinese 
version, all of the Japanese demands 
had been acceded to by the Chinese 
Mayor of Shanghai prior to the land- 
ing of the sailors; while according to 
the Japanese version the attack was 
due to Chinese assaults upon Jap- 
anese sailors marching to assigned 

















stations within the international 
areas. 


TANK PLATOON, THIRD MARINE BRIGADE, IN CHINA, 1928 
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government of Japan to recognize the 

















very special responsibility for for- 
bearance and restraint which = de- 
volves upon it in the noe conflict 
in virtue of the position of Japan as 
a member of the League of Nations 
and a permanent member of its 
council, 

“(3) The situation which has de- 
veloped in the Far East during the 
past months will be fully studied by 
the commission appointed with the 
consent of both parties. but, 
the commission was set up, there have 
occurred and are. still occurring 
events in the region of Shanghai 
which have intensified public anxiety 
throughout the world, which = en- 
dangers the lives and interest of the 
nationals of numerous countries, add 


since 








JAPANESE ARMORED CAR AT SHANGHAI, 


ported by heavy gun fire from the Japanese ships and 
by numerous Japanese aircraft using both bombs and 
machine gun fire. Throughout the month of February 
the forces on both sides received heavy re-enforce- 
ments and the fighting assumed the proportions of a 
real war engagement with heavy losses on both sides, 
including large numbers of Chinese non-combatants 
whose abodes were in the zone of active operations. 

The frequent protests of the representatives of the 
United States and European powers and the presence 
of considerable numbers of troops representing these 
in limiting the actual fighting to 
the Chinese quarters of Shanghai, but nevertheless a 
number of shells fell within the foreign settlement 
areas and wild rifle fire endangered the lives of 
neutrals within the foreign areas and resulted in some 
casualties. 

In the meantime 
by the opinion of the U. S. 
active in its attempts to stop the fighting and bring a 
temporary agreement for a truce which would give 
opportunity for diplomatic settlement of the serious 
questions involved. 


countries succeeded 


the League of Nations, supported 
Government, had been 


Under date of February 17, 1932, the Council 
of the League of Nations addressed a note to Japan 


stating the stand of the League and demanding a 
settlement, the language of the note being as 


follows: 

“(1) The President of the council, on behalf of 
his colleagues, pointed out in an appeal addressed on 
January Z9 to both parties that— 

“Good relations between states could only be 
secured by cooperation and mutual respect and that no 
permanent solution could be achieved by force, 
whether military or merely economic, and that the 
longer the present situation continued the wider the 
breach between the two peoples would become and 
the more difficult the solution would be, with all the 
disasters that would mean, not only to the two nations 
directly involved but to the world in general. 

“(2) The twelve members of the council, other 
than the Chinese and Japanese representatives, feel 
constrained today to make a pressing appeal to the 


to the unexampled difficulties with 
which the whole world is_ faced 
during the present crisis and 
CHINA threaten to throw new and _ sert- 


ous obstacles in the path of the dis- 
armament conference. 

“(4) The twelve members of the council are far 
from disregarding the grievances advanced by Japan 
and throughout all these months have given her the 
full confidence which they owed to an associate of long 
standing, who had ever been punctilious in the fulfill- 
ment of all her obligations and duties as a member of 
the community of nations. 

“They cannot but regret, however, that she has 
not found it possible to make full use of the methods 
of peaceful settlement provided in the covenant; and 
recall once again that the solemn undertaking of the 
Pact of Paris to achieve solution of international dis- 
putes shall never be sought by other than peaceful 
means. 

‘The twelve members of the council cannot but 
recognize that, from the beginning of the conflict 
which is taking place on her territory, China has had 
her case in the hands of the league and agreed to 
accept its proposals for a peaceful settlement. 

“(5) The twelve members of the council recall the 
terms of Art. X of the covenant, by which all members 
of the league have undertaken to respect and preserve 
the territorial integrity and existing political independ- 
ence of other members. 

“It is their friendly right to direct attention to this 
provision, particularly as it appears to them to follow 
that no infringement of the territorial integrity and no 
change in the political independence of any member 
of the league brought about in disregard of this article 
ought to be recognized as valid and effectual by the 
members of the League of Nations. 

“(6) Japan has an incalculable responsibility be- 
fore the public opinion of the world to be just and 
restrained in her relations with China. She has already 
acknowledged this responsibility in most solemn 
terms by becoming one of the signatories to the Nine 
Power Treaty of 1922, whereby the contracting 
powers expressly agreed to respect the sovereignty, 
the independence and the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China. The twelve members of the 
council appeal to Japan’s high sense of honor to rec- 
ognize the obligations of her special position and of 
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the confidence which the nations have placed in her as 
a partner in the organization and maintenance of 
peace.” 

The reply of Japan to the above communication of 
the league stated their position as follows: 

“It is impossible any longer to treat the chaos in 
China as if it were order. The authorities which sub- 
sist in various parts of China derive their title simply 
from the fact that they do exercise control within 
limited areas. But they can have no title to extend 
their control beyond them. 

“This anomalous state of things cannot but pro- 
foundly modify the application to Chinese affairs of 
the Covenant of the League. Instead of a single organ- 
ized people, we have the various rudimentary nuclei 
of organization. The Japanese Government do not pre- 
tend that it is easy to work out the implications and 
consequences of this situation. It is not easy but it is 
necessary. 

“We must face the facts, and the fundamental 
fact is that there is no unified control in China and no 
authority which is entitled to claim entire control in 
China.” 

The Japanese still continued to re-enforce their 
army at Shanghai until it reached an estimated 
strength of 40,000 and the Chinese defense forces were 
also heavily re-enforced and continued to conduct a 
losing fight against a force vastly superior in artillery 
and aircraft and supported by a naval force of Japanese 
ships. The fighting was extended until it covered the 
area between the \Woosung forts at the entrance to the 
river and the country ten miles inland from Shanghai. 

The stubborn resistance put up by the Chinese 
forces and their gallant efforts to hold their forts and 
city against the persistent attacks of a superior force 
greatly surprised the observers from the western 
nations and won the admiration of military officers 
who saw the battle at close range. It is apparent that 
the Japanese attackers underestimated the strength 
and morale of the Chinese defenders and that the 
original landing of several thousand sailors was a 
tactical blunder. ‘This is demonstrat- 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


24 February, 1932 
My Dear SENATOR Boran: 
You have asked my opinion whether, as has been 
sometimes recently suggested, present conditions in 
China have in any way indicated that the so-called 
Nine-Power Treaty has become inapplicable or ineffec- 
tive or rightly in need of modification, and. if so, what 
| considered should be the policy of this government. 

This treaty, as you, of course, know, forms. the 
legal basis upon which now rests the “open-door” 
policy toward China. That policy, enunciated by John 
Hay in 1899, brought to an end the struggle among 
various powers for so-called spheres of interest in 
China which was threatening the dismemberment of 
that empire. 

To accomplish this Mr. Hay invoked two prin- 
ciples : 

(1) Equality of commercial opportunity among all 
nations in dealing with China, and 

(2) As necessary to that equality the preservation 
of China’s territorial and administrative integrity. 

These principles were not new in the foreign 
policy of America. They had been the principles upon 
which it rested in its dealings with other nations for 
many years. In the case of China they were invoked 
to save a situation which not only threatened the 
future development and sovereignty of that great 
Asiatic people, but also threatened to create danger- 
ous and constantly increasing rivalries between the 
other nations of the world. 

War had already taken place between Japan and 
China. At the close of that war three other nations 
intervened to prevent Japan from obtaining some of 
the results of that war claimed by her. Other nations 
sought and had obtained spheres of interest. 

Partly as a result of these actions a_ serious 
uprising had broken out in China which endangered 
the legations of all of the powers at Peking. While the 
attack on those legations was in progress Mr. Hay 





ed by the fact that the final victory 
required the employment of several 
well equipped and trained Japanese 
Army divisions supported by heavy 
ships’ gunfire and numerous fighting 
aircraft. 

The efforts of the United States 
Government to secure adhesion to the 
terms of the Open Door Policy 
previously enunciated by that coun- 
try and agreed to by China and Japan 
and to the terms of the Nine-Power 
Treaty as well having been prac- 
tically barren of results, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State under date of 
February 24, 1932, addressed a letter 
to Senator Borah, Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 


United States Senate, which so 
clearly gives the viewpoint of the 
United States Government upon the 
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present Sino-Japanese entanglements 
that it is here quoted in full: 


TYPICAL STREET BARRICADE IN CHINESE CITY 


FOREIGN CONCESSION 
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made an announcement in respect to this policy as the 
principle upon which the powers should act in the 
settlement of the rebellion. He said: 

“The policy of the government of the United States 
is to seek a solution which may bring about perma- 
nent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese ter- 
ritorial and administrative entity, protect all rights 
guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and interna- 
tional law, and safeguard for the world the prineple 
of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the 
Chinese Empire.” 

He was successful in obtaining the assent of the 
other powers to the policy thus announced. 

In taking these steps Mr. Hay acted with the 
cordial support of the British Government. In respond- 
ing to Mr. Hay’s announcement, above set forth, Lord 
Salisbury, the British Prime Minister, expressed him- 
self “most emphatically as concurring in the policy of 
the United States.” 

For twenty years thereafter the open-door policy 
rested upon the informal commitments thus made by 
the various powers. But in the winter of 1921-22, at a 
conference participated in by all of the principal 
powers which had interests in the Pacific, the policy 
was crystallized into the so-called nine-power treaty, 
which gave definition and precision to the principles 
upon which the policy rested. In the first article of that 
treaty, the contracting powers, other than China, 
agreed— 

1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence 
and the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China. 

2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed 
opportunity to China to develop and maintain for 
herself an effective and stable government. 

3. To use their influence for the purpose of 
effectually establishing and maintaining the principle 
of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry 
of all nations throughout the territory of China. 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of conditions 
in China in order to seek special rights or privileges 
which would abridge the rights of subjects or citizens 
of friendly states, and from countenancing action 
inimical to the security of such states. 

This treaty thus represents a carefully developed 
and matured international policy intended, on the one 


hand, to assure to all of the contracting parties their 


rights and interests in and with regard to China, and 
on the other hand, to assure to the people of China the 
fullest opportunity to develop without molestation 
their sovereignty and independence according to the 
modern and enlightened standards believed to main- 
tain among the peoples of this earth. 

At the time this treaty was signed it was known 
that China was engaged in an attempt to develop the 
free institutions of a self-governing republic after her 
recent revolution from an autocratic form of govern- 
ment; that she would require many years of both 
economic and political effort to that end, and that her 
progress would necessarily be slow. 

The treaty was thus a covenant of self-denial 
among the signatory powers in deliberate renuncia- 
tion of any policy of aggression which might tend to 
interfere with that development. It was believed—and 
the whole history of that development of the “open- 
door” policy reveals that faith—that only by such a 


process, under the protection of such an agreement, 
could the fullest interests not only of China but of all 
nations which have intercourse with her best be 
served. 

In its report to the President announcing this 
treaty the American delegation, headed by the then 
Secretary of State, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, said: 

“It is believed that through this treaty the ‘open 
door’ in China has at last been made a fact.” 

During the course of the discussions which resulted 
in the treaty, the chairman of the British delegation, 
Lord Balfour, had stated that— 

“The British Empire delegation understood that 
there was no representative of any power around the 
table who thought that the old practice of ‘spheres of 
interest’ was either advocated by any government or 
would be tolerable to this conference. So far as the 
British Government were concerned, they had, in the 
most formal manner, publicly announced that they 
regarded this practice as utterly inappropriate to the 
existing situation.” 

At the same time, the representative of Japan, 
Baron Shidehara, announced the position of his gov- 
ernment as follows: 

“No one denies to China her sacred right to govern 
herself. No one stands in the way of China to work 
out her own great national destiny.” 

The treaty was originally executed by the United 
States, Belgium, the British Empire, China, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal. Subse- 
quently it was also executed by Norway, Bolivia, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Mexico. Germany has signed 
it, but her Parliament has not yet ratified it. 

It must be remembered also that this treaty was 
one of the several treaties and agreements entered into 
at the Washington conference by the various powers 
concerned, all of which were interrelated and interde- 
pendent. 

No one of these treaties can be disregarded with- 
out disturbing the general understanding and equi- 
librium which were intended to be accomplished and 
effected by the group of agreements arrived at in their 
entirety. 

The Washington conference was essentially a dis- 
armament conference, aimed to promote the possibility 
of peace in the world, not only through the cessation 
of competition in naval armament, but also by the 
solution of various other disturbing problems which 
threatened the peace of the world, particularly in the 
ar Kast. These problems were all interrelated. 

The willingness of the American Government to 
surrender its then commanding lead in battleship con- 
struction and to leave its positions at Guam and in the 
Philippines without further fortification was  predt- 
cated upon, among other things, the self-denying cove- 
nants contained in the Nine-Power Treaty, which as- 
sured the nations of the world not only of equal oppor- 
tunity for their Eastern trade, but also against the 
military aggrandizement of any other power at the 
expense of China. 

One cannot discuss the possibility of modifying or 
abrogating those provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty 
without considering at the same time the other prom- 
ises upon which they were really dependent. 

Six years later the policy of self-denial against 


aggression by a stronger against a weaker power, 
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French Colonials at Shanghai, 


upon which the Nine-Power Treaty had been based, 
received a powerful re-enforcement by the execution 
by substantially all the nations of the world of the 
Pact of Paris, the so-called Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
These two treaties represent independent but har- 
monious steps taken for the purpose of aligning the 
conscience and public opinion of the world in favor of 
a system of orderly development by the law of nations, 
settlement of all controversies by 
and peace instead of by arbitrary 


including the 
methods of justice 
force. 

The program for the protection of China from out- 
side aggression is an essential part of any such devel- 
opment. The signatories and adherents of the Nine- 
Power Treaty rightly felt that the orderly and peaceful 
development of the 400,000,000. of people 
China was necessary to the peaceful welfare of the 
entire world, and that no program for the welfare of 
the world as a whole could afford to neglect the wel- 
fare and protection of China. 

The recent events which have taken place in China, 
especially the hostilities, which, having been begun in 
Manchuria, have latterly been extended to Shanghai, 
far from indicating the advisability of any modification 
of the treaties we have been discussing, have tended 
to bring home the vital importance of the faithful ob- 
servance of the covenants therein to all of the nations 
interested in the Far last. 

It is not necessary in that connection to inquire 
into the causes of the controversy or attempt to ap- 
portion the blame between the two nations which are 
unhappily involved; for, regardless of cause or respon- 
sibility, it is clear beyond peradventure that a situa- 
tion has developed which cannot, under any circum- 
stances, be reconciled with the obligations of the cove- 
nants of these two treaties, and that if the treaties had 


heen faithfully observed such a situation could not 
have arisen. 
The signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty and of 


the Kellogg-Briand Pact who are not parties to that 

conflict are not likely any reason for modifying 

the terms of those treaties. To them the real value of 

the faithful performance of the treaties has been 

brought sharply home by the perils and losses to 

which their nations have been subjected in Shanghai. 
This is the view of rovernment: 
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1930, 
We see no reason for abandoning the enlightened 
principles which are embodied in these treaties. 

We believe that the situation would have 
avoided had these covenants been faithfully observed. 
And no evidence has come to us to indicate that a due 
comphance with them would have interfered with the 
adequate protection of the legitimate rights in China 
of the signatories of those treaties and their nations. 

On January 7 last, upon the instruction of the 
President, this government formally notified Japan 
and China that it would not recognize any situation, 
treaty or agreement entered into by those govern- 
ments in violation of the covenants of these treaties, 
which affected the rights of our government or its 
citizens in China. 

If a similar decision should be reached and a sim- 
ilar position taken by the other governments of the 
world, a caveat will be placed upon such action which, 
will effectively bar the legality hereafter 


been 


we believe, 


of any title or right sought to be obtained by pres- 
sure or treaty violation, and which, as has_ been 
shown by history in the past, will eventually lead to 


the restoration to China of rights and titles of which 
she may have been deprived. 

In the past our government, as one of the leading 
powers on the Pacific Ocean, has rested its policy upon 
an abiding faith in the future of the people of China 
and upon the ultimate success in dealing with them of 
the principles of fair play, patience, and mutual good 
will. We appreciate the immensity of the task which 
lies before her statesmen in the development of her 
country and its government. 

The delays in her progress, the instability of her 
attempts to secure a responsible government were 


foreseen by Messrs. Hay and Hughes and their con- 
temporaries and were the very obstacles which the 


policy of the open door was designed to meet. 

We concur with those statesmen, representing all 
the nations in the Washington conference, who de- 
cided that China was entitled to the time necessary to 
accomplish her development. We are prepared to make 
that our policy for the future. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry L. 

March, 1932. The Japanese forces ashore and afloat 

having been considerably increased, especially in ar- 
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tillery and aircraft, the Chinese forces were slowly 
forced back from Shanghai and the area surrounding 
the Woosung forts, until by the end of March the 
stipulated distance of twelve miles from the limits ot 
the city had been practically cleared of Chinese 
troops. There then began a series of parleys between 
the representatives of the two sides with the object of 
a temporary settlement of the immediate questions at 
Shanghai. Some of the Japanese troops were with- 
drawn but a force considered capable of meeting the 
Chinese force was still held at or near Shanghai. 

In-Manchuria desultory fighting between the Jap- 
anese troops and scattered bodies of Chinese soldiery 
continued at various points, mostly at some distance 
from the railway lines. On March 1, 1932, the new 
Manchurian Republic, known as Manchoukuo, was 
proclaimed and Changchun was designated as the cap- 
ital and Henry Pu Yi, the former Emperor of the Chi- 
nese IXmpire, was installed as the President or Head 
of State, under the protection of the Japanese Army oi 
Occupation. 

April, 1932. At Shanghai the active warfare had 
practically ceased by the middle of March with the 
withdrawal of the Chinese forces beyond the twelve- 
mile limit dictated by the Japanese, and Japanese and 
Chinese representatives met to negotiate with a view 
to permanent cessation of hostilities and a military 
understanding between the two countries engaged. 
Representatives of Great Britain, the United States, 
France and Italy were present at the meetings of the 
delegates in accordance with the resolutions of the 
league of Nations, which stipulated that the powers 
concerned should make “arrangements which. shall 
inake definite the cessation of hostilities and regulate 
the withdrawal of the Japanese forces.” The conier 
ence is still deliberating and the main strength of the 
Japanese forces has not been withdrawn, while reports 
indicate that the Chinese boycott against goods and 
trade of Japanese origin is still active. 

In Manchuria the “Republic of Manchoukuo”’ stili 
continues under the protection and guidance of the 
Japanese Army, while the rest of China still boils 
with political unrest and the two governments, with 
headquarters at Nanking and Canton, are still at odds. 


estimates indicate that there are still about 40,000 
Japanese troops in Manchuria, and that they are still 
actively engaged with suppressing “bandit uprisings” 
which threaten the capital of the new government. 

It has been wisely said that from the lack of wis 
dom in the conduct of affairs in the past we should 
derive wisdom in the conduct of affairs in the future, 
and it may be that “experience is the best teacher.” 
There are many who still point with pride to the writ 
ings and deeds of the late President Theodore Roose 
velt and accept as true doctrine his conclusions as to 
national policy for the United States. 

Referring to the present Manchurian situation it 
is, therefore, interesting to ponder over a letter writ 
ten by the then ex-President Roosevelt to his succes 
sor, President ‘Vaft, concerning this Manchurian ques 
tion as it then presented itself to the mind of the one 
who had supported the “Open Door Policy” in China 
when he was Chief Executve of the Government that 
enunciated that policy. In the letter referred to Colonel 
Roosevelt said, under the date of December 22, 1910: 

“Our vital interest is to keep the Japanese out of 
our country and at the same time to preserve the 
good will of Japan. The vital interest of the Japanese, 
on the other hand, is in Manchuria and Korea, 

“It is therefore peculiarly our interest not to take 
any steps as regards Manchuria which will give the 
Japanese cause to feel, with or without reason, that 
we are hostile to them, or a menace—in however slight 
a degree—to their interests. * * * I do not believe in 
our taking any position anywhere unless we can make 
good; and as regards Manchuria, if the Japanese 
choose to follow a course of conduct to which we are 
adverse, we can not stop it unless we are prepared to 
go to war; and a war about Manchuria 
would require a fleet as good as that of England, plus 


successtul 


an army as good as that of Germany. 

“The open door policy in China was an excellent 
thing, and | hope it will be a good thing in the future, 
so far as it can be maintained by general diplomatic 
agreement; but, as has been proved by the whole his 
tory of Manchuria, alike under Russia and Japan, the 
open door policy, as a matter of fact, completely dis 
appears as soon as a powerful nation determines to dis 





First Battalion, 4th Marines, Shanghai, China, 1930 
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regard it, and is willing to run the risk of war rather 
than forego its intention,” 

Krom the events of the last few months in Man 
churia and China we can realize the wisdom of Colonel] 
Roosevelt’s views, the depth of his grasp of the inter 
national question involved and justice of his con- 
clusions in the premises. What he was moved to utter 
a generation ago reads like a prophecy when viewed 
in the hght of latter-day happenings. 

The date of this publication is too near in point of 
time to the events of the recent months above referred 
to and the unsettled state of the two main questions 
involved, first, the Manchurian crisis and, second, the 
Shanghai occupation, too indefinite to make any ade- 
quate estimate of the political and military situation. 
In the above notes nothing beyond a bare narration of 
facts as reported in the press and the quotation from 
published state papers and other historic documents 
has been attempted, and what has been done is merely 
with the idea of refreshing the minds of the readers of 
this publication as to the events and their dates in 
order that they may make their own estimates of the 
situation. 

May 1, 1932. The new government established in 
Manchuria under the direction of the Japanese milt- 
tary forces there is known as the State of Manchoukuo 
and its existence was officially announced March 1, 
1932, and the former Chinese Emperor Pu Yi, known 
for years in China as the “Little Emperor,” was in 
augurated as the Chief of State, or President, on 
March 9th. The foreign powers were notified officially 
of the formation of the “new state” and given an op- 
portunity to extend official recognition to it as such, 
but so far there have been no responses announced, 

It is reported that approximately 50,000 Japanese 
troops are stationed within the borders of the Man- 
churian territory now designated as “Manchoukuo” 
and that large bodies of Chinese insurgents against the 
new government are in the field operating against the 
Japanese Army of Cecupation, one body of these Chi- 
nese forces being within a short distance of the newly 
established capital at Chang Chun. From these pub- 





lished statements of the conditions in Manchuria at a 
recent date it may be that the conflict be 
tween the Japanese forces and the Chinese forces for 
control of the territory involved is still active and the 
end not yet in sight. 


assumed 


In the Shanghai area active fighting ended early in 
March, 1932, when the Chinese Army forces were 
withdrawn beyond the established twelve-mile limit 
demanded by the Japanese. Following the withdrawal 
of the Chinese Army, representatives of the two forces 
met to agree upon terms of a military armistice, but 
up to the date of these notes no definite decision has 
been reached. Japan still maintains several divisions 
in the neighborhood of Shanghai and it is evident that 
the Japanese Government is looking for means. to 
neutralize the effects of the practical failure of their 
Shanghai venture. 

There are still at Shanghai troops of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Italy, whose osten 
sible mission is the protection of their nationals within 
the zone of which the port of Shanghai is the main 
center, and each of these nations also has naval forces 
at Shanghai. 

In North China the American land forces consist 
of the Marine Battalion at the American Legation, 
Peiping, strength 500, and the 15th Infantry at 
Tientsin, strength 640; while at Shanghai there are 
4th Regiment of Marines, strength 1,300, and the 3lst 
Infantry, strength 1,200. 

The U. S. naval force at Shanghai has been con 
siderably reduced recently but still consists of the 
U.S.S. Houston, flagship; U.S.S. Rochester, U.S.S. 
Black Hawk, tender to Destroyer Squadron 5, and the 
Destroyers Paul Jones, John D. Ford and Stewart and 
the Mine Sweeper Finch. The Yangtze Patrol consist- 
ing of the river gunboats Luzon, Tutuila, Panay, 
Oahu, Guam, Monocacy and Palos, divides its vessels 
among the river stations. ‘The stated purpose of this 
naval force afloat and ashore is to give aid and relief 
as required to American citizens in China during un- 
settled political conditions in that country. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 





COMMENT ON “LA FLOR ENGAGEMENT” 


The following letter recently received contains 
interesting comment upon certain matters connected 
with the events which formed the basis for the article, 
“La Flor Engagement,” published in the last (Feb- 
ruary) issue of the Marine Corps Gazette. 

As this letter will be of interest to our readers, 
especially those who have served in Nicaragua, it 1s 
published here in full. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 
Annapolis, Maryland, 17, March, 1932. 
To the Epitor oF THE MARINE Corps GAZETTE. 
Sir: In the February issue of the Marine Corps Gazette 
there is a very interesting article entitled the “La 
Flor Engagement,” by Captain Victor F. Bleasdale. 
It was particularly interesting to me as I covered most 
of the territory mentioned in the spring of 1929 with 
a patrol commanded by First Lieutenant Hanneken, 
now a captain. This patrol consisted of Lieutenant 
Hanneken, Lieutenant W. I. Jordan, and myself, with 
about 40 Marines and a detachment of approximately 
90 Nicaraguan ‘“Voluntarios” under General [s- 
camilla. 

We had with us part of the time the Bandit Gen- 
eral Manuel Jiron who had been captured a_ short 
time before by Lieutenant Hanneken and a Marine 
patrol. He was with us over ten days before he was 
tried by a Voluntario court martial and executed. 
During this period I had several interesting talks with 
him. There is no doubt in my mind that he was purely 
a soldier of fortune. He was well educated and could 
speak English quite well so that it was easy to carry 
on an intelligent conversation with him. On one occca- 
sion I asked him why he failed to follow up his attack 
on the Marine patrol at La Flor. He stated that he 
thought that there were other Marine patrols in the 
vicinity and that these patrols might hear of the fight, 
come to the rescue, and possibly get his outfit from 
the rear. This state of mind of the bandit leader prob- 
ably accounts for their failure to stay in the vicinity 
for a greater period. 

At another time, I asked Jiron why he had come to 
Nicaragua to fight when he was a native of Guatemala. 
He said that he liked fighting with the excitement 
that accompanies such work. Questioned as to what 
reward he expected to obtain, he replied that Sandino 
had promised to make him the Jefe Politico of the 
Department of Bluefields on the East Coast of Nic- 
aragua as soon as he (Sandino) had consolidated the 
various small Central American republics into one 
nation of which Sandino was obviously to be the ruler. 

If I may be permitted I should like to make one 
correction in Captain Bleasdale’s article. The finca of 
La Flor which he mentions is located in the Depart- 
ment of Jinotega and not in the Department of Nueva 
Segovia. 

[ trust that | have not intruded too much on your 


valuable time but thought you might be interested in 
the viewpoint of Jiron as that of a typical Nicaraguan 
bandit. 
Yours truly, 
H. R. Paice, 
Second Lieutenant, U.SAM.C. 


P 4 MARINES IN NAVAL AVIATION 


The first Marine officer assigned to aviation duty 
was First Lieutenant Alfred A. Cunningham, on May 
22, 1912. He was Naval Aviator No. 5 in the Navy. 
Marine officers detailed to aviation duty following 
Lieutenant Cunningham were First Lieutenant B. L. 
Smith, First Lieutenant William M. Mellvain, First 
Lieutenant Francis T. Evans, First Lieutenant Roy S. 
Geiger, and First Lieutenant David L. S. Brewster, 
all qualifying as Naval Aviators between the dates 
May 22, 1912, and July 5, 1917. 

On April 6, 1917, the Marine Section of Naval 
Aviation, consisting of five officers and thirty enlisted 
men, was stationed at the Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., as part of the complement of that station. 

In June, 1917, the Marine Aviation Section was 
transferred from Pensacola to the Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia, and training of personnel in land-plane flying 
began. 

On October 12, 1917, this Marine Aeronautic Com- 
pany, consisting of 34 officers and 330 enlisted men, 
was divided into the Ist Aviation Squadron, consisting 
of 24 officers and 237 enlisted men, and the Ist Marine 
Aeronautic Company of 10 officers and 93. enlisted 
men. 

On October 14, 1917, the Ist Marine Aeronautic 
Company was transferred to Cape May, N. J., and 
took over the Naval Air Station there. 

On December 7, 1917, the Ist Marine Aeronautic 
Company, then consisting of 12 officers and 133 
enlisted men, was ordered to Base 13, Ponta Delgada, 
Azores. This company was the first completely equip- 
ped American aviation unit to leave the United States 
for war service. The organization operated an anti- 
submarine patrol station of twin-float seaplanes and 
flying-boats. Major Francis T. Evans was in command 
until 18 July, 1918, and Major David L. S. Brewster 
from 19 July, 1918, until 20 January, 1919, when the 
unit was ordered to return to the United States. 

Having mentioned First Lieutenant (later Major) 
Francis T. Evans several times in this narrative, it 1s 
of interest to know that because of many arguments 
among pilots concerning the relative maneuverability 
of land and sea planes (in fact, a naval constructor is 
said to have proved mathematically that the seaplane 
could not be looped or spun), Lieutenant Evans of the 
Marines took exception to this opinion, and it is of 
record that, on 13 February, 1917, he took an N-9 
(single pontoon seaplane) up alone to 3,000 feet over 
the center of the bay at Pensacola and looped and 
spun it with ease. 
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Aircraft Squadrons, West Coast Expeditionary Force, 
Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif. 

Major Ross E. Rowell, Commanding. 

Observation Squadron 9-M, under command of 
Major James FE. Davis, is serving on expeditionary 
duty with First Brigade Marines in Haiti. 

Two Squadrons and a Service Company, under 
command of Captain Francis P. Mulcahy, are on 
expeditionary duty in Nicaragua as a part of the 
Second Brigade Marines. 

Recently a Marine Corps Squadron has_ been 
placed on each of the Aireraft Carriers SARATOGA 
and LEXINGTON, as a part of Aircraft Squadrons 
Jattle Force. These squadrons are under command of 
Captain William J. Wallace and First Lieutenant Wil- 
liam ©. Brice, respectively. 

Marine Corps Aviation is an integral part of Naval 
Aviation, and its mission is to furnish the air forces 
necessary for expeditionary duty advanced base oper- 
ations, and the defense of naval bases outside of the 
continental limits of the United States which are 
defended on shore by the Marines. It also has to be 
ready to serwe with the Navy as a reserve and there- 
fore must be fully trained along naval lines. In addi- 
tion to this there is always the possibility of service 
with the Army, and training for this work is very 
different from naval requirements. In peace time, 
therefore, it is necessary to include in the training 
schedules work that will cover both Army and Navy 
requirements, as well as that which is peculiarly 
adapted to the Marine Corps. 

Occupation of the Haitian Republic has continued 
since the World War to the present time, and expedi- 
tions to Nicaragua and China have engaged in the 
protection of American life and property, and Marine 
Corps aviation squadrons performed valuable and dis- 
tinguished duties with each of these forces, particu- 
larly those operating in Nicaragua. 

It is estimated that 200 additional commissioned 
pilots and 1,000 enlisted mechanics will be required 
immediately by Marine Aviation in order for it to 
ineet its requirements in a national emergency. A Re- 
serve Marine program is therefore being carried out 
to make available this additional force. Marine Corps 
Reserve Aviation is organized into eleven squadrons 
and four service companies, and its total present 
strength is 100 officer pilots and 650 enlisted 
specialists. 

The Marine Aviation Section in Washington, D. C., 
is a part of the Cperating and Training Division of the 
Headquarters of the Corps, for the purpose of super- 
vising the training and distribution of personnel and 
directing Marine Corps aviation operations ; and a part 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics for the purpose of pro- 


curement, distribution and maintenance of aviation 
material. Major Roy S. Geiger, U.S.M.C., is. the 


present officer in charge, Marine Corps Aviation, 


with Captain Louis E. Woods, U.S.M.C., as executive | 


and personnel officer. 


MARINE CORPS MAP OF NICARAGUA 

The new Marine Corps Map of Nicaragua which 
has been compiled in the Division of Operations and 
Training at Headquarters of the Marine Corps in 
Washington, is now being printed by the Reproduc- 


a 


tion Department of the Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va. 

The finished map is composed of 24 sheets, each 
with an over-all dimension of 34 inches by 26 inches 
and covering the representation of about 3,600 square 
miles of territory. The map is drawn on a Mercator 
projection to a scale of 1 : 150,000, or opproximately 
2.4 miles to the inch. 

The sources of information used in the compilation 
of the map include hydrographic charts, the surveys 
of sugar estates; lumber, fruit and mining companies 
operating in Nicaragua; the maps, surveys, road 
sketches and reports of the different posts, organiza- 
tions and detachments of the Second Brigade of Ma- 
rines operating in Nicaragua since 1927 ; and the maps, 
road sketches and reports of the Guardia Nacional de 
Nicaragua during the same period. 

The map is divided into 24 sheets of a size consid- 
ered convenient for use in the field and in the office as 
well and each sheet is named for the principal town 
or geographical feature shown on the sheet, this for 
purposes of reference and identification. 

The map shows the principal geographical and 
physical features of the country portrayed, including 
limits and boundaries of the several provinces or po- 
litical divisions of the country, all cities and towns 
great or small, lakes, rivers, streams and water 
courses, railroad lines, all roads and trails with their 
nature and importance in the conventional manner, 
the principal mountain systems and peaks, the coast 
lines with ports and harbors, and special features such 
as aviation landing fields. 

The map is not a complete survey of Nicaragua in 
any sense but it is the best map as yet produced of 
that country by using all available information and 
material. In it there are as a matter of course many 
inaccuracies and omissions, and it is hoped that it 
will be corrected and amended from time to time as it 
is used by the personnel of the Marine Corps and the 
Guardia Nacional in Nicaragua. 

The map is a credit to all who have worked to 
make its completion possible, including the officers 
and enlisted men who have made maps and road 
sketches and reconnaissance reports under trying con- 
ditions in the field, the personnel of the Division of 
Operations and Training who have worked efficiently 
and conscientiously to complete the drafting of the 
map with commendable celerity, and the officers and 
enlisted men of the Reproduction Division of the Ma- 
rine Corps Schools who have completed the great 
work by their skillful engraving and printing. 





MARINE CORPS LOSSES IN WEST INDIES 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Owing to the publication of certain misleading 
and inaccurate data in recent unofficial publication. 
purporting to give the actual numbers of the Marine 


»Corps personnel losses in action in the West Indies 


and Central America while engaged in expeditionary 
operations there in recent years, it is considered 
advisable to publish here the official figures pertaining 
to this subject. 

The following table shows the number of officers 
and enlisted men whose deaths resulted from actions 
in these countries during the period from 1900 to 


May, 1932: 
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Haiti 
Officers Enlisted Total 
mensed @m mction........... l 6 7 
Died of wounds........... O 3 3 
ce IS ee cele 10 


Dominican Republic 


Officers [Enlisted ‘Total 


mened im action........... 4 10 14 
Died of wounds........... l l 2 
5 RUN sy Ca Oa ee ear 16 


Nicaragua, 1912 to 1925 


Officers Enlisted Total 
Killed in action........... 0 5 5 
Died of wounds........... 0 0 0 
a er ec one Seale eld 5 


Nicaragua, 1926 to May, 1932 


Officers [enlisted ‘Total 


Oo. ee. 5 28 33 
Died of wounds........... 1 14 15 
a i a aes 48 


The above figures, as stated in the table, include 
only those who were killed in action or who died 
of wounds received in action and does not include 
those who were lost in airplane crashes during active 
service in the field, died from drowning during active 
field service, or died of disease contracted during 
active field service. 


NATIONAL SELF-PROTECTION 


The following, by Mr. Carl J. Lamb, printed in 
The Marine Journal, New York, February 15, 1932, 
is worthy of careful reading: 

“In this country there are two small and vigorous 
schools of thought on the question of armament with 
the large body of citizens more or less inactive, and 
apparently unconcerned. Cne school contends that 
national security and peace depends upon proper 
assurance against war in the form of an adequate 
navy, as determined by the various disarmament 
treaties. This school is composed principally of 
people whose whole education, life, and training have 
been concerned with national defense, its history and 
reasons. These are the people who know and despise 
war from first-hand experience, and who would be 
the first to suffer its consequences were it to occur 
again. Their feelings and reasoning can be best ex- 
pressed by a statement of Theodore Roosevelt, that 
former great President of the United States, when 
he said: ‘Peace is not a gift that tarries long in the 
hands of cowards or of those too short-sighted or 
feeble to enforce it; and we ask to be given the means 
to maintain that honorable peace that is alone worth 
having.’ 

“The second school is composed mainly of mem- 
bers of certain religious sects, free thinkers, women, 
college professors and students, and communistic 
societies. In the main it may be said truthfully that 
none of the latter school have had first-hand exper- 
ience in war, nor would they be in any danger of 


going to any future war in which the United States 
might be engaged. 

“Of the two schools, the first are the practical 
pacifists, and base their reasoning upon past history, 
known facts, and human nature as it reacts to the 
basic laws of nature. The second are theorists, dis- 
regarding the lessons of history, causes and _ facts, 
and basing their reasoning upon theories and desires 
of Utopian nature. We must not forget that, over 
2,000 years ago, the question of peace and disarma- 
ment was as actively discussed as it is today. The 
theorist-pacifistic party, swayed by plausible leaders, 
won out in China, which resulted in practically total 
disarmament. Since that time China has been one 
of the most war torn, suffering nations of all time, 
least able to secure peace for its own citizens, and 
not able to even safeguard the lives of foreign mis- 
sionaries and business men. 

“Today, in spite of the League of Nations, the 
World Court, the Kellogg Peace Pact, and the Nine- 
Power Treaty, there are more troops under arms in 
the world than ever before in its history, and an 
immediate prospect of another world war looming 
in China. 

“With such a terrible prospect facing us, just how 
well has the Congress of the United States prepared 
to enforce peace, or defend the people who elected 
it? The answer is easily tabulated. 

“(1) We stand in 16th place among the armies 
of the world. 

“(2) We stand in Oth place among the air fleets 
of the world. 

(3) While, according to treaty, we are supposed 
to have a navy, based upon the 5-5-3 formula for 
England, the United States, and Japan, we are only 
building 16 per cent of the deficiency necessary to 
bring us to treaty strength. Actually, Great Britain’s 
navy is far superior to ours today, and Japan’s is 
better prepared to wage either an offensive or de- 
fensive war. 

“There are various reasons for nations going to 
war. None of them are sentimental or romantic. No 
one believes that the United States went to war to 
preserve democracy. We were forced to go by two 
things: German aggression, and to protect the enor- 
mous investments we had made among the Allied 
nations. At the present time, foreign nations owe 
us over $28,000,000,000, tabulated as follows: 


Prevalte T6006. euccass $15,000,000,000 
Short term loans ........ 1 500,000,000 
et oo 11,500,000 ,000 


“Of the above sums, $2,500,000,000 is owed us by 
Germany, and was lent to her after the war, with 
little real assurance of getting it back. Also, since 
the war, we have not felt that, as a nation, we could 
afford to spend $750,000,000 to bring our navy up to 
sufficient strength to assure peace, but we could afford 
to recklessly lend $28,000,000,000 with so little se- 
curity that we face our present depression, and the 
added prospect of potential war as a result of loose 
lending. It is worthy of note, though, that with 
money borrowed from us, various nations have kept 
their armies and navies to a high state of efficiency, 
and have also financed the building of large, fast 
merchant vessels to compete for our trade in peace 
times, and to act as naval auxiliaries in case of war. 


Ana mearaeemE 








For clear radio reception— 


B.G. RADIO SHIELDED SPARK PLUGS 


B.G. Radio Shielded Spark Plugs are in daily use by the leading air-mail and 
transport companies in the country. 
B.G. Radio Shielded Spark Plugs provide reliable ignition and complete shield- 





’ ing against engine interference noise. 
Neiao” THE B.G. CORPORATION 
Patented in the 136 WEST 52nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
United States and Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy and the Aircraft Engine Builders 


other countries 











“Our Service Is the Talk of the Town” 
Astoria 


Photo Engraver’s Supply Co. Anita’s 
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bs Salon de Coiffure 


32 Vernon Boulevard 





Long Island City 5612 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 


New York Cleveland 2959 Washington, D. C. 

















As a matter of history the U.S. Marine Corps were the first to realize the advantages of 
full automatic machine gun fire from the shoulder 





Thompson Automatic Gun Cal. .45 U. S. Navy Model 1928 


INCREASED FIRE POWER 
AT THE RANGES WHICH COUNT 
THE MOST 





Information Gladly Furnished 





AUTO-ORDNANCE CORPORATION 


302 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address Autordco., N. Y. 














— GB, i oO are ee oo 
Colonel Kenyon Joyce, Mr. Roy Swan and General Hanson Ely, left to right, shootin lat the Governors Island Skeet Club 
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Improve Your Wing Shooting=Try Skeet 


i 
The closest approach to actual field shootin and the 
fastest growing sport in Americal — 


UNTERS, trapshooters, all who like to 
shoot ... here’s a sport that’s like get- 
ting into a nice covey with a good dog! 


SKEET offers a wide choice of angles and 


game. No shooting game ever devised gives 
you better practice for field shooting ! 


Learn all about this newest sport—SKE ET. 
Train your eyé—ih season or out. Send 





« the coupon below and 
we will mail to you, 
without charge, the Skeet 

andbook which tells 
you all about this fasci- 
nating sport. 


elevations for the marks" 
man. The swift flight of 
the “birds,”’ both singles — 
and in pairs, provides a ) 
thrill equalled only by the 


speedy travel of winged 





Army posts not located near Skeet clubs 
may profitably operate their own Skeet 
grounds. Post Exchange Officers may 
obtain complete information concern- 
ing the construction and operation of a 
Skeet field from this company. . . just 
fill in and mail the coupon. 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Sporting Powder Division, Witmincton, Det. * M-2 
Send me a copy of the booklet on Skeet [] ? 
Send me detailed information on constructing a SKEET field (_} 
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